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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 

STATEMENT  OF  PROBLEM 

The  purpose  of  this  thesis  is  to  discover  how  the  Church  Home 
Society  of  Boston,  Massachusetts  prepares  a  problem  child,  and  its 
parents,  for  the  child's  placement.    This  study  involves  a  considera- 
tion of  the  methods  employed  and  the  difficulties  encountered  in 
the  preparation  of  the  children  and  parents.    Only  two  aspects  of 
preparation  are  examined;     (1)  The  explanation  of  placement  by  the 
Church  Home  Society  visitor  to  the  parents  and  children,  and  (2) 
The  participation  of  the  children  and  parents  in  placement. 

Questions  asked  are: 

1.  How  many  children  received  an  explanation  of  place- 
ment? YiThat  were  the  methods  used  to  explain  place- 
ment?   Yihat  were  the  difficulties  encountered? 

2.  How  many  children  participated  in  placement?  Ti'^hat 
methods  were  used  to  stimulate  participation?  Yiihat 
difficulties  were  encountered? 

3.  How  many  parents  received  an  explanation  of  place- 
ment?   ViHaat  were  the  methods  used  to  explain  place- 
ment?   What  were  the  difficulties  encountered? 

4.  Hov:  many  parents  participated  in  placement?  What 
methods  were  used  to  stimulate  participation?  TOiat 
difficulties  were  encountered? 

SCOPE 


This  study  covers  all  those  "problem  children"  over  six  years 
old,  that  were  placed  by  the  Church  Home  Society  between  January  1 


1941  and  September  1,  1942.    "Problem  children"  were  considered 
those  children  who  manifested,  at  the  time  of  application,  emotional 
characteristics  or  sustained  and  developed  anti-social  behavior 
that  prevented  them  from  adjusting  to  their  present  environment. 
Unmarried  mothers  were  not  included  as  their  preparation  involved 
different  problems  than  did  the  preparation  of  problem  children. 
Twenty-seven  children  and  their  parents  are  covered  in  this  study. 
SOIffiCES 

The  case  records  of  the  children  under  study,  which  are  found 
in  the  files  of  the  Church  Home  Society,  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
supplemented  by  interviews  with  the  social  workers  of  the  cases 
were  used  as  sources.    The  Chvirch  Home  Society's  records  were 
considered  a  reliable  source  for  the  following  reasons:     (1)  The 
Church  Home  Society  is  a  member  of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of 
America,  the  Boston  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  and  the  Greater 
Boston  Community  Fund.    The  affiliation  with  these  standard-making 
organizations  indicates  that  the  Church  Home  Society  has  high 
standards  of  child  care.     (2)    Only  trained  psychiatric  social 
workers  dealt  with  the  children  in  this  study  with  the  exception 
of  two  student  cases.     The  cases  of  this  agency  were  chosen  for 
study  because  the  writer  had  been  a  student  worker  at  this  agency 
for  two  field  work  placements  and  has  some  understanding  of  the 
placement  process.    The  cases  that  represented  the  most  recent 


case  work  were  analyzed  to  afford  the  opportunity  to  observe  the 
latest  methods  of  preparation  for  placement.    Only  problem  children 
were  studied  as  it  was  assumed  that  they  would  be  the  most  insecure 
and  upset  by  placement  smd  would  need  more  preparation  than  those 
children  who  had  not  yet  demonstrated  a  problem.     The  interviews 
with  the  social  workers  afforded  an  opportunity  to  supplement  the 
records . 
METHOD 

Contemporary  child-placing  literature  was  examined  to  establish 
a  standard  for  the  preparation  of  children  and  their  parents  for 
placement.    A  series  of  questions  was  then  compiled  from  this  stand- 
ard which  constituted  ihe  schedule.  (A  copy  and  explanation  of  the 
schedule  is  included  in  the  appendix.)    Each  record  was  tested  by 
these  questions.     If  the  answer  was  not  clear  or  if  there  was  no 
mention  of  the  subject  xmder  qxiestion  ihe  answer  was  tabulated  as 
"not  known".     If  the  child  or  parent  was  not  seen  by  the  Church  Home 
Society  visitor  the  answer  was  classified  as  "not  seen".     If  the 
answer  was  clear  it  was  recorded  as  "yes"  or  "no".    Only  the  Church 
Home  Society's  efforts  to  prepare  the  child  and  parent  were  recorded. 

All  questions  that  referred  to  the  social  worker's  explanation 
of  placement  or  to  the  child's  or  parent's  participation  in  place- 
ment were  answered  from  the  preplacement  period  only;  that  is  from 
the  day  of  application  to  the  day  of  placement.     If  a  temporary 
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placement  was  made  of  more  than  two  weeks  duration,  it  was  treated 
as  any  other  placement.    The  degree  of  preparation,  as  determined 
by  the  standards  decided  upon,  was  corapared  with  the  child's  re- 
action after  placement.    Likewise  the  parents'  preparation  was  com- 
pared with  their  reaction  after  placement. 

The  case  was  then  discussed  with  the  social  worker  who  had  both 
conducted  and  written  up  the  case.    He  supplemented  the  information 
in  the  record  and  discussed  his  attitude  towards  preparation.  One 
social  worker,  who  did  the  v/ork  on  seven  cases,  had  left  the  agency 
and  his  cases  were  considered  with  the  supervisor  of  case  work  who 
was  in  close  touch  with  his  work. 

The  last  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  analysis  of  four  individual 
cases.    These  cases  were  chosen  because  they  vividly  illustrated 
various  techniques  used  in  preparation  for  placement.     The  selection 
and  analysis  of  these  cases  was  not  discussed  with  the  social  work- 
ers or  the  supervisor  of  case  work. 

The  Church  Home  Society  will  henceforth  be  referred  to  as  "CHS". 
All  CHS  social  workers  will  be  called  "visitors",  the  social  workers 
who  referred  the  cases  to  the  CHS  will  be  termed  "workers"  or  by 
name. 

STATEMENT  OF  ORGANIZATION 

The  Church  Home  Society  is  a  private  child  placing  agency  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts.     Through  an 

agreement  with  the  other  children's  agencies  in  Boston,  it  has 
accepted  as  its  share  of  responsibility  to  the  conraiunity,  the  plan 
to  serve  only  the  needy  children  and  yovmg  people  of  the  Episcopal 
Church. 

The  CHS  was  founded  in  1848  as  an  orphanage  and  became  known 
as  the  "Children's  Home  for  Orphan  and  Destitute  Children".  In 
1913-1914,  the  orphanage  was  closed  and  the  name  was  changed  to 
"The  Church  Home  Society".    From  that  time  until  the  present  the 
CHS  has  been  a  child  placing  agency. 

This  agency  has  a  variety  of  functions.     Through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Aid  and  Assistance,  help  is  given  to  individual  children 
in  their  ovra  home,  and  parents  or  others  having  responsibility  for 
children  are  aided  in  making  plans.    Through  the  Department  of 
Placement  and  Supervision,  children  are  placed  in  foster  homes. 
Children  are  usually  accepted  only  for  short  time  care  and  are 
eventually  returned  to  their  own  homes.    The  CHS  has  at  its  dis- 
posal a  medical  clinic  with  the  services  of  doctors  and  nurses. 
At  the  time  of  this  study  the  professional  staff  consisted  of  one 
supervisor  of  case  work,  five  case  workers  (four  women  and  one  man) 
one  nurse,  and  two  students. 
REVIEW  OF  LITERA.TTJRE  IN  THE  FIELD 

The  removal  of  a  child  from  his  own  home  and  placement  in  a 
foster  home  is  well  recognized  in  recent  child  welfare  literati^re 
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as  a  difficult  emotional  experience.^    The  Child  Welfare  League  of 
America  calls  it  a  "profound  emotional  and  social  disturbance". 
H.  Gordon  states:     "This  breaking  up  of  a  child's  natural  connections 
is  a  traumatic  experience  for  him,  despite  its  very  positive  values 
and  the  real  fact  that  there  may  be  no  alternative".      That  the 
conditions  of  placement  are  instrumental  in  producing    tra\ma  as  well 

1  William  Healy,  &  others.  Reconstructing  Behavior  in  Youth, 

p.  137. 

Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  Inc.,  Standards  for 
Children's  Organizations  Providing  Foster  Family  Care,  p.  13. 

Gordon  Hamilton,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Social  Case  Work, 

p.  292. 

Annette  Garrett,  Case  Work  Treatment  of  a  Child,  p.  1, 

Henrietta  L.  Gordon,  "Discharge:    An  Integral  Aspect  of 
the  Placement  Process,"  The  Family,  12:36,  April,  1941. 

Lauretta  Marcus,  "A  Child  Care  Program  in  an  Amalgamated 
Agency,"  The  Family,  21:10-11,  March,  1940. 

Helen  Palmeter,  "The  Visiting  Teacher  Prepares  a  Child  for 
Placement,"  The  Family,  21:22,  November,  1940. 

Elizabeth  Munro  Clarke,  "Why  Foster  Care  Succeeds,"  Survey 
Midmonthly,  77:140,  May,  1942. 

H.S.  Lippman,  "Newer  Trends  in  Child  Placement,"  The 
Family,  21:324,  February,  1941. 

Jessie  Taft,  "Foster  Home  Care  for  Children,"  Children  in 
a  Depression  Decade,  21:182,  November,  1940. 

2  Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  op.  cit.,  p.  15. 

3  Gordon,  op.  cit.,  p,  36. 
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as  the  removal  from  the  home  is  expressed  by  G.  Hamilton: 

Taking  a  child  out  of  a  home  has  a  peculiar  wrenching  quality 
to  parent  and  child  alike,  the  more  rather  than  less  so  if 
hostilities  are  involved.     It  is  frightening  and  dislocating 
to  lose  ones  parents  by  death,  by  distance,  perhaps  most  of 
all  by  re jection.-'- 

A»  Garrett  also  recognizes  this: 

To  the  child  himself,  placement  can  never  be  anything  but  a 
traumatic  experience,  not  only  because  of  the  new  adjustments 
necessary  but  also  because  of  the  inevitable  crises  which 
have  preceded  and  necessitated  placement. 

All  the  writers  mentioned  previously  conclude  that  children 

need  to  be  prepared  for  placement.    E«  M.  Clarke  feels  that  a  prepa- 

ration for  placement  is  so  important  that  she  cites  it  as  one  reason 

of  four  for  success  in  placement. 

There  is  some  agreement  as  to  what  kind  of  preparation  a  child 

should  receive  for  placement.    Several  "vvTiters  recognize  that  the 

child's  feelings  must  be  considered  and  he  should  participate  in 

placement.^    J.  Taft  states: 

1  Hamilton,  op.  cit.,  p.  292. 

2  Garrett,  op.  cit.,  p.  1. 

3  Clarke,  op.  cit.,  p.  140. 

4  Clarke,  op,  cit.,  p.  140. 

Healy,  op.  cit.,  p.  140. 

Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  op.  cit., pp.  21,  26. 

Taft,  op.  cit.,  p.  181. 

Carl  R.  Rogers,  The  Clinical  Treatment  of  the  Problem 
Child,  p.  92, 

The  problem  of  the  placement  agency  is  how  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  child  himself  to  choose  placement,  at  least 
to  the  extent  that  he  will  utilize  instead  of  resist  it.... 
Movement  ahead  to  be  as  fruitful  and  developing  as  it  can 
be  for  a  child  must  be  willed,  accepted,  or  chosen  in 
some  degree;  otherwise,  the  nat\iral  growth  process  can  be 
distorted,  repressed,  or  refused  in  manifold  ways,  with  a 
stubborn  strength  that  is  hardly  credible.-^ 

E.  Clarke  says:     "VTnen  the  child  has  struggled  against  placement, 

and  his  feelings  about  it  have  not  been  modified,  the  odds  have 

often  been  against  success  from  the  onset. Dr.  Healy  and  other 

well  known  authorities  conclude:     "In  reality,  there  is  nothing 

so  important  as  the  child's  point  of  view"  and  go  on  to  say  that 

the  child  must  participate,  cooperate,  and  feel  that  he  has  a  part 

in  the  plans. 

Children  need  a  full  explanation  of  the  placement  situation.^ 
The  importance  of  this  is  stressed  by  a  group  of  child  welfare 
authorities ; 

An  explanation  of  what  is  planned  for  the  child  will  tend  to 
secure  cooperation,  on  the  part  of  both  the  child  and  parents; 

1  Taft,  op.  cit.  p.  181. 

2  Clarke,  op.  cit.  p.  140. 

3  Healy,  op.  cit.  p.  140. 

4  Clarke,  op.  cit.  p.  140. 
Healy,  o£.  cit., pp.  140-141. 

Child  Yfelfare  League  of  America,  £p.  cit. ,  p.  26. 
Hamilton,  op.  cit.,  p.  319. 


without  this  cooperation  success  in  treatment  is  well-nigh 
impossible 

The  parents  of  these  children  also  need  preparation  for  place- 
ment and  this  preparation  is  often  an  important  element  in  the 
success  of  placement. 2    Jessie  Taft  notes  that  ten  years  ago  place- 
ment was  determined  and  managed  by  the  agency  or  group  of  agencies 
and  the  individual  social  worker  was  the  focus  of  attention  and 
effort,    ^ovr  there  is  the  concept  of  the  parent  being  responsible 
for  initiating  and  taking  part  in  placement  as  well  as  the  child. 
Several  other  writers  express  the  need  of  the  parent's  participa- 
tion in  the  plans  for  placement.^    E.  Clarke  says: 

1  Healy,  op.  cit.,  pp.  140-141. 

2  Marcus,  op.  cit.,pp.  10-11. 
Clarke,  op.  cit.,  p.  140. 
Hamilton,  op.  cit.,  p.  293. 

Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  op.  cit. , pp.  26,  27. 
Taft,  _o£.  cit. .  p.  181. 
Healy,  op.  cit., pp.  195,  109. 

3  Taft,  op.  cit.,  p.  181. 

4  Clarke,  op.  cit.,  p.  140. 

Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  op.  cit., pp.  27,  31,  32. 
Healy,  op.cit. ,pp.  109,  195. 
Hamilton,  op.  cit.,  p.  36. 
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Foster  home  care  is  likely  to  succeed  when  the  agency  has  been 
skillful  in  securing  the  parents'  participation  not  only  during 
the  pre-placement  period  but  also  during  the  entire  time  the 
child  is  in  foster  care ...  ."When  the  parent,  helped  by  the  social 
worker,  has  been  able  to  share  the  preparations  for  placement 
with  the  child,  he  also  has  helped  the  agency  establish  a  basis 
for  the  continuing  relationship  with  the  child. ^ 

The  Child  Welfare  League  states:     "The  participation  of  the  parents 

in  planning  is  essential  ....They  should  be  able  to  anticipate  the 

placement  experience  and  to  assist  in  the  preparations  .of  the  child. "3 

Gordon  Hamilton,  in  discussing  preparation  has  this  to  say  about 

the  need  for  helping  parents  to  understand  placement: 

Children' s . workers,  spending  limitless  time  and  patience  in 
finding  suitable  foster  parents,  at  one  time  overlooked  the 
fact  that  often  neither  child  nor  parent  could  use  these  good 
homes  constructively.    The  failvires  experienced  brought  them 
back  to  much  more  careful  work  with  the  child's  own  parents, 
not  in  terms  of  whether  they  should  or  should  not  be  allowed 
to  place  their  children,  but  in  helping  them  to  xinderstand 
the  conditions  and  reality  of  the  placement  experience.^ 

E.  Clarke  says:     "Many  failures  in  both  types  of  care  (group  and 

foster  home  placement)  seem  to  have  been  the  result  of  an  absence  of 

thinking  through  with  the  child  and  the  parent  the  meaning  of  the 

placement  experience." 


1  Clarke,  op.  cit . ,  p.  140. 

2  Child  y^elfare  League  of  America,  op.  cit.,  p.  13. 

3  Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  op.  cit.,  p.  27. 

4  Hamilton,  op.  cit.,  p.  293. 

5  Clarke,  op.  cit.,  p.  140. 


This  study  assumes,  using  the  above  writers  as  authority, 
that  before  placement  takes  place,  children  and  their  parents 
should  understand  placement  and  should  participate  in  placement. 


CHAPTER  II 

SOME  CONDITIONS  THAT  AFFECTED  THE  PREPARATION  FOR  PLACEJffiNT 
Some  general  facts  about  the  cases  considered  in  this  study- 
are  presented  here  to  facilitate  the  understanding  and  evaluation 
of  the  material  that  follows. 
MANNER  OF  REFERRAL 

How  a  parent  or  child  comes  to  a  child  placing  agency  may  in- 
fluence their  attitude  tov^ards  placement  and  thus  either  aid  or 
hinder  preparation.    Table  I  indicates  the  manner  of  referral  in 
these  cases. 

TABLE  I 

Manner  of  Referral  of  Children 
to  the  Church  Home  Society 

Manner  of  Referral    No.  of  Children 


Juvenile  Court  4 

Family  agency  3 

The  Society  for  the  Prevention 

of  Cruelty  to  Children  4 

Mnisters  3 

Private  foster  mother  1 

Child  Guidance  clinic  9 

Hospital  2 

Private  psychiatrist  1 

Total  TT 


The  most  outstanding  factor  in  Table  I  is  that  all  the  refer- 
rals were  made  by  someone  outside  the  family  group.    Several  reasons 
may  account  for  this:  (1)  In  modern  child  welfare  practice  every 
effort  is  made  to  first  work  with  a  child  in  his  own  home  before 
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placement  is  considered  and  thus  there  would  be  few  immediate  refer- 
rals to  a  child  placing  agency  when  a  child's  problem  behavior  first 
disturbs  a  parent  or  the  community.     (2)  Eight  of  the  agencies  listed 
here  have  the  authority  to  force  a  referral  to  a  child  placing 
agency.    Since  the  CHS  never  directly  forces  a  referral,  none  of 
these  cases  would  have  come  into  their  charge  except  through  a 
referring  agency.     (3)  It  would  be  expected  that  many  parents  would 
turn  to  a  family  agency  or  to  a  child  guidance  clinic  more  easily 
than  they  would  consider  the  more  radical  step  of  applying  to  a  child 
placing  agency. 

In  at  least  twelve  cases,  those  referred  by  the  family  agency 
and  those  by  the  Child  Guidance  clinic,  an  effort  had  been  made  by 
the  referring  agency  to  work  with  the  children  in  their  oiivn  homes 
before  application  was  made  to  the  Church  Home  Society.    That  it  was 
necessary  to  remove  the  child  from  his  home  after  other  attempts  to 
solve  his  problem  had  failed  must,  in  many  instances,  have  produced 
feelings  of  failure,  bitterness,  guilt,  and  fear  or  in  some  parents 
hopeful  anticipation  that  a  bothersome  child  would  be  removed  from 
their  care.    None  of  these  attitudes  would  appear  to  aid  preparation. 

It  is  significant  that  eight  cases,  viz.j  those  referred  by  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  and  the  Court, 
were  referred  by  authoritative  agencies  and  therefore  an  element 
of  force  immediately  entered  into  the  preparation  of  these  children 


and  parents.    Normal  feelings  of  aggression,  fearful  apprehension 
and  guilt  must  have  attended  many  of  these  referrals.    Two  visitors 
noted  that  most  children  referred  by  the  court  think  of  placement 
as  a  punishment  and  often  associate  the  visitor  with  the  court. 
THE  REFERRING  AGE^ICIES  •  PART  IN  PREPARATION 

Seventeen  of  the  children,  almost  two-thirds  of  the  total,  con- 
tinued to  have  contact  with  the  referring  agency  after  referral  to 
the  CHS.    Very  few  of  the  records  noted  what  the  referring  agencies 
did  in  terms  of  preparation  and  most  visitors  did  not  know  when 
asked. 

In  two  cases  the  referring  agency  handled  the  entire  prepara- 
tion, and  the  CHS  visitor  never  saw  the  child  or  the  parent  until 
after  placement.    In  the  first  case,  a  girl  was  referred  by  a  woman 
who  was  a  private  psychiatrist.    The  girl  was  living  in  the  psychia- 
trist's home  and  receiving  psychiatric  treatment.    Several  times 
the  girl  indicated  that  she  both  liked  and  trusted  the  psychiatrist. 
The  psychiatrist  prepared  and  placed  this  girl  and  saw  her  frequent- 
ly thereafter.    The  visitor  reported  that  she  considered  this  case 
was  successful. 

In  the  other  case  the  circumstances  were  quite  different.  A 
13  year  old  boy  had  been  referred  by  the  coiart  for  stealing  and 
running  away  and  had  been  placed  by  the  CHS  in  1939.    The  follo^ving 
year  he  ran  away  six  times.     In  1940  the  court  resumed  charge  of 


the  boy  and  delegated  his  supervision  to  the  boy's  grandfather.  The 
latter  placed  him  in  a  private  foster  home  and  the  boy  seemed  to 
adjust  very  well  and  did  not  run  away.    However,  the  grandfather  was 
not  financially  able  to  support  the  boy  in  this  home  and  the  court 
again  appealed  to  the  CHS  in  1941  to  place  the  boy.    The  CHS  decided 
to  give  financial  assistance  and  allow  the  court  to  handle  the  place- 
ment for  two  reasons:     it  was  felt  that  the  boy  probably  associated 
the  CHS  with  his  previous  unhappy  placement,  and  secondly,  because 
the  boy's  mother  was  already  well  acquainted  yrith  the  probation 
officer  of  the  court.    These  plans  were  carried  out  but  the  boy  ran 
away  again  and  was  finally  dismissed  to  his  mother.    Although  it  is 
very  likely  that  the  boy,  in  running  away,  was  merely  repeating  a 
pattern  of  behavior,  one  wonders  if  this  placement  could  have  been 
handled  with  more  success  in  a  different  way.     In  contrast  to  the 
previous  case,  this  boy  had  no  good  relationship,  as  far  as  is  known, 
with  any  trained  individual  who  could  help  him  with  his  problems. 
The  court  had  again  entered  the  case  and  it  is  imagined  that  the 
court,  as  well  as  the  CHS,  had  unhappy  connotations  for  this  boy. 
Inasmuch  as  the  grandfather,  the  father,  and  the  mother  knew  of  the 
CHS's  renewed  interest  it  is  likely  that  the  boy  also  knew  of  it. 
Possibly  a  new  visitor  could  have  seen  the  boy,  released  his  unhappy 
feelings  about  the  CHS  and  helped  the  boy  to  have  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent attitude  about  placement. 


In  some  of  the  cases  an  arrangement  was  made  with  the  referring 
agency  whereby  they  would  continue  to  work  with  the  family  and  the 
CHS  would  work  with  the  child.     In  one  case  a  girl  was  very  hostile 
towards  her  mother.    Therefore,  the  referring  agency  continued  to 
work  with  the  mother  and  the  CHS  only  with  the  child  so  that  the 
child  would  not  associate  placement  with  her  mother* 

In  several  cases  the  child  was  seen  only  in  the  presence  of 
the  referring  worker.    In  other  cases  the  first  interview  between 
the  child  and  the  visitor  was  held  with  the  referring  worker  and 
the  interviews  that  followed  were  held  just  between  the  child  and 
the  CHS  visitor.    This  latter  method  seems  to  have  merit  for  several 
reasons.     (1)     It  is  likely  that  hereby  any  feeling  of  dependence 
which  the  child  had  developed  for  the  referring  worker  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  CHS  visitor.     (2)    If  difficulties  arise  soon  after 
placement  the  CHS  visitor  is  distinctly  handicapped  if  he  does  not 
have  a  good  relationship  with  the  child.     (3)    Child-placing  workers 
are  trained  to  prepare  children  for  placement.    They  are  apt  to 
assme  an  active  role  in  making  the  child  feel  comfortable,  in 
establishing  a  friendly  and  trusting  relationship,  and  eliciting 
the  participation  of  the  child.    Often  the  referring  worker,  especial- 
ly if  he  is  a  psychiatrist,  assumes  a  more  passive  role  and  evolves 
a  relationship  that  may  be  excellent  for  treatment  but  not  for  the 
purposes  of  preparation. 


There  is  little  doubt  that  referring  agencies  were  often  very 
helpful  in  giving  information  to  the  visitor,  in  advising  the  visi- 
tor and  in  helping  the  child  and  the  parent  to  accept  placement. 
However,  three  visitors  stated  that  they  felt  that  there  should  be 
a  clearer  understanding  between  the  referring  agency  and  the  CPIS  as 
to  who  was  to  prepare  the  child  and  the  family  and  how  it  was  to  be 
done.    One  visitor  felt  that  some  of  the  referring  agencies  did  not 
fully  vmder stand  the  procedure  of  preparation.    Another  visitor 
suggested  that  the  referring  worker  should  make  the  child  and  family 
"comfortable"  about  placement  and  the  placing  agency  should  inter- 
pret placement. 

In  several  cases  there  was  a  definite  indication  that  prepara- 
tion was  hampered  by  the  referring  agency.    This  is  corroborated  by 
the  visitors  of  the  cases.    One  doctor  referred  a  14  year  old  girl 
for  placement  and  stated  in  very  dictatorial  terms  to  the  girl  and 
the  family  that  placement  must  ensue.    Actually  the  need  for  place- 
ment was  urgent,  but  the  doctor  had  been  so  dogmatic  about  plans 
that  the  worker  felt  that  any  potentialities  in  the  girl  and  her 
family  for  participation  had  been  thwarted.    In  another  case  a  14 
year  old  girl  v^as  referred  by  the  court.    The  girl  and  her  family 
feared  placement  and  the  CHS  visitor  planned  to  work  through  their 
fears  and  feelings  about  placement  slowly,  meanwhile  assuring  the 
child  and  her  mother  that  the  decision  of  placement  was  up  to  them. 


UnknoTwn  to  the  CHS  visitor,  the  referring  worker  then  intervened  and 
so  frightened  the  mother  and  child  with  threats  of  Lancaster  that 
they  quickly  agreed  to  placement  and  other  suggestions  made  by  the 
visitor.    This  girl  and  her  mother  have  indicated  by  their  behavior 
after  placement  that  they  never  truly  accepted  placement. 
URGENCY  OF  PLACEMENT 

Two-thirds  of  the  referring  agencies  asked  for  immediate  place- 
ment which  generally  upset  many  of  the  procedures  of  preparation. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  each  visitor  had  a  large  case  load  that 
demanded  attention  at  the  same  time  that  a  placement  was  being 
rushed. 

The  case  of  Henry  illustrates  the  difficulties  that  often  attend 
a  rushed  placement.    Henry  was  a  12  year  old,  illegitimate  child  who 
had  been  placed  at  birth  in  a  private  foster  home.    When  he  was  10 
years  old  his  foster  parents  died  and  he  was  placed  in  two  different 
institutions  successively.    After  a  short  time  a  well-meaning  couple 
took  pity  on  Henry  and  took  him  to  live  in  their  home.    After  a 
while  Henry's  aggressive  and  rude  behavior  and  absence  of  gratitude 
changed  his  new  foster  parents'  attitude  to  intense  dislike  and  they 
wanted  him  removed  immediately.    There  was  no  place  for  Henry  to  go. 
The  foster  father  threatened  to  leave  home  if  Henry  didn't  go  and 
the  foster  mother  constantly  harangued  the  agency  to  take  Henry 
before  he  broke  up  her  home.    His  ovm  mother  was  married  to  a  man 
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who  was  not  Henry's  father.    As  his  mother  held  a  respected  position 
in  a  small  community  and  as  no  one  knew  of  Henry's  existence;  she 
did  not  wish  to  take  him  into  her  home.    The  CHS  was  well  aware  of 
the  unhappy  experiences  this  boy  had  undergone  and  it  seemed  cruel 
to  delay  his  departure  from  his  present  rejecting  environiaent  in 
order  to  prepare  him  for  placement.    It  also  seemed  impossible  to 
help  this  boy  with  his  feelings  of  placement  at  a  time  when  his  whole 
environment  was  so  upset.    A  temporary  home  did  not  seem  wise  at  this 
time  as  Henry  had  had  so  many  previous  placements.   This  is  the  kind 
of  dilemma  that  is  not  unusual  in  a  child  placing  agency.    At  such 
a  time  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  form  good  relationships,  to  think 
through  placement  with  the  child  and  family,  and  for  all  to  partici- 
pate in  making  plans  for  placement. 

Henry  was  seen  twice  for  short  periods  of  time  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  gain  a  good  relationship  with  him  or  to  discuss  place- 
ment.   He  was  then  placed  in  a  foster  home  that  was  being  used  for 
the  first  time  by  the  CHS  as  no  other  one  was  available.    He  seemed 
perfectly  happy  and  made  no  objections.    The  first  week  things  went 
smoothly,  the  foster  parents  loved  him  and  wished  to  adopt  him.  The 
next  week  they  wanted  him  removed  immediately.    He  was  aggressive, 
rude  and  violent.    The  visitor  tried  to  talk  with  Henry  but  he  would 
not  even  admit  that  things  were  v/rong  and  asked  why  she  bothered  to 
come  and  see  him.    Then  followed  a  temporary  placement  in  which  the 
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foster  mother,  after  a  short  time,  said  Henry  must  leave  as  he  was 
so  upsetting.    Two  more  temporary  placements  ensued  in  homes  borrowed 
from  another  agency.    Henry  had  to  be  removed  from  these  to  make 
room  for  other  boys.    YJhile  in  the  borrowed  homes  Henry  was  studied 
at  a  Child  Guidance  Clinic  and  the  psychiatrist  said  he  had  never 
seen  a  boy  with  so  much  conflict  over  his  mother.     Henry  told  one  of 
his  foster  mothers  that  he  had  not  been  happy  for  two  years.     It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  no  imhappiness  was  expressed  at  the  time  of 
placement.    The  visitor  has  now  established  an  excellent  relationship 
with  Henry  and  he  is  doing  very  well  in  his  present  placement.  Both 
the  visitor  and  the  supervisor  of  this  case  feel  that  if  more  time 
had  been  available  to  prepare  this  boy  for  placement  much  of  the  t\ir- 
moil  that  occurred  after  placement  could  have  been  avoided. 

Many  rushed  placements  cannot  be  avoided  but  it  may  be  true  that 
some  are  rushed  when  it  is  not  necessary.     In  some  instances  the  visi- 
tor may  so  sympathize  vdth  the  child  that  he  cannot  endure  the  thought 
of  the  child  remaining  in  an  environment  which  to  the  visitor  seems 
cruel  and  horrible.     It  is  sometimes  forgotten  that  the  unhappy  situa- 
tion has  gone  along  for  some  time  and  a  few  weeks  more  will  have  no 
added  harmful  effect.    Actually  the  child  may  be  able  to  endure  the 
present  situation,  to  which  he  may  have  adapted  himself  and  with 
which  he  is  familiar,  more  easily  than  he  can  face  the  unknown  with- 
out preparation.    In  other  words  the  kindly  snatching  av/ay  may  be 


more  traumatic  than  the  present  hostile  environment. 

It  might  be  argued  that  a  temporary  placement  would  be  the 
answer  to  requests  for  immediate  placements.    Only  five  temporary 
placements  were  made  in  all  these  cases;  four  for  study  purposes 
and  one  because  there  v/as  no  place  to  put  the  child.    As  they  re- 
late to  preparation,  temporary  placements  must  be  a  hinderance  in 
some  instances.    To  try  to  prepare  the  child  for  placement  after 
he  has  already  been  placed,  must  seem  to  the  child  a  reversal  of 
the  proper  order  of  events. 
DURATION  OF  PRE-PLACEMENT  PERIOD 

Despite  the  many  rush  placements,  no  child  was  placed  on  the 
day  of  application.    One  child  was  placed  two  days  after  applica- 
tion but  this  case  was  handled  entirely  by  a  psychiatrist.  The 
average  number  of  days  between  the  application  for  placement  and 
the  day  of  placement  was  49.3  days,  the  median  was  45.    To  under- 
stand fully  the  significance  of  these  figures  it  must  be  born  in 
mind  that  a  visitor  in  the  average  case  did  not  have  49.3  days 
to  leisurely  pursue  a  preparation  for  placement;  rather  the  visi- 
tor must  fit  into  a  very  full  schedule  a  preparation  within  49.3 
days . 
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TABLE  II 

Number  of  Days  Between  Application 
and  Placement 


No.  of  days  No.  of  Children 

1-  10  3 

11-  20  4 

21-30  2 

31-40  4 

41-50  6 

51-60  2 

61-70  1 

71-80  1 

81-  90  0 

91-100  1 

101-110  0 

111-120  1 

121-130  1 

131-140  0 

141-150  0 

151-160  0 

161-170  0 

171-180  1 

Total 

LOCATION  OF  CHILDREN  AT  THE  TIME  OF  APPLICATION 

TWhen  children  are  already  out  of  their  own  home  at  the  time  of 
application^  placement  has  already  heen  imposed  on  them.    Also  they 
have  sxiffered  some  of  the  travima  of  placement  and  may  be  in  a  more 
upset  state  than  children  who  are  in  their  own  home. 

As  shown  in  Table  III  a  little  over  one-half  of  the  children 
were  outside  of  their  own  home  at  the  time  of  application  and  six 
of  these  were  in  detention  homes. 
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TABLE  III 

Location  of  Children  at  the  Time  of  Application 


Location  No.  of  Children 

Detention  home  of  Court  or  SPCC  6 

Private  foster  home  3 

Monastery  1 

Hospital  2 

Coit  House  1 

Doctor's  home  1 

Own  home  13 

Total  27 


CHILD'S  AGE  AT  THE  TIME  OF  PLACElffiNT 

The  average  age  of  children  in  this  group  was  13.5  years 

The  oldest  was  19  and  the  youngest  was  8. 

TABLE  IV 

Ages  of  the  Children  at  the 
Time  of  Placement 


Total  27 
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CHAPTER  III 

PREPARATION  OF  THE  PAREOTS  FOR  PLACEMENT 

EXPLAMTION  OF  PLACEJ/IEOT  TO  THE  PARENTS 

For  the  purpose  of  analysis  the  explanation  to  the  parents  is 

divided  into  three  parts.    The  first  part  concerns  the  explanation 
* 

of  the  purpose  of  placement.    Throughout  the  discussion  of  the  prep- 
eration  of  the  parents  for  placement  father  and  mother  are  considered 
as  one  person  and  called  "parent". 

TABLE  V 

Parents  who  were  told  the  Purpose  of  Placement 
Condition  No.  of  Parents 


Yes  15 

No  2 

Not  seen  3 

Not  known  7 

Total  27 


Two  parents  were  not  told  the  purpose  of  placement.    In  one 
instance  because  of  lack  of  time,  and  in  the  other  it  was  assumed 
by  the  visitor  that  the  parent  could  not  understand  placement. 

Three  visitors  mentioned  phrases  that  they  had  used  to  describe 
the  purpose  of  placement.    They  were:  "a  careful  retraining  of  the 
child,"  "to  give  the  child  a  quiet,  homelike  atmosphere,"  and  "to 
put  the  child  with  parents  who  are  trained  to  cope  with  problems". 
One  wonders  if  the  three  phrases  used  to  explain  the  purpose  of 
placement  did  not  imply  to  the  parents  that  they  were  at  fault. 


Parents  are  apt  to  be  on  the  defensive  at  the  time  of  placement  as 

is  suggested  by  the  following  statement  which  was  made  by  a  parent 

after  he  had  talked  to  the  referring  worker: 

Father  resents  that  the  M         agency  thought  environment 
responsible.    He  says  that  it  is  easy  for  an  old  maid  to 
tell  parents  what  is  wrong.    He  thinks  suggestions  indicate 
a  complete  lack  of  understanding  and  desire  to  be  helpful. 

However,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  explain  the  purpose  of 
placement  to  a  parent  without  implying  that  he  has  failed,  for  the 
truth  is,  although  it  may  not  be  the  parent's  fault,  he  has  usually 
failed  or  the  child  would  not  be  removed  from  the  home. 

A  second  part  of  the  explanation  to  parents  was  the  discussion 
of  the  control  and  supervision  exercised  by  the  agency. 

TABLE  VI 

Parents  who  were  told  of  the  Control  and 
Supervision  Exercised  by  the  Agency 

Condition  No.  of  Parents 


Yes  17 

No  1 

Not  seen  5 

Not  known  6 

Total  "27 


There  was  no  indication  in  any  of  the  records  that  any  parent 
failed  to  understand  the  contol  and  supervision  exercised  by  the 
agency. 

The  third  part  concerns  an  explanation  of  the  foster  home  to 
the  parent. 
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TABLE  VII 

Parents  who  were  Told  about  the  Foster  Home 


Condition  No.  of  Parents 


Yes  21 

No  1 

Not  seen  3 

Not  known  2 

Total  27 


PARTICIPATION  OF  THE  PARENTS  IN  PLACElffiNT 

Participation  in  placement  was  determined  in  two  different  ways. 

In  the  first  method,  which  is  to  follow,  the  visitors  were  asked  to 

judge  if  the  parent  actively  participated  in  placement,  excluding 

physical  participation  or  mere  acceptance  of  placement.     This  first 

method  was  used  to  check  the  second  method  as  it  was  felt  that  the 

arbitrary  classifications  under  participation  might  not  include  all 

the  ways  a  parent  participated  in  placement. 

TABLE  VIII 

Parents  who  Participated  in  Placement 
According  to  Visitor's  Judgment 


Condition  No.  of  Parents 


Yes  6 

No  16 

Not  seen  3 

Not  known  2 

Total  Tf 


Two  possible  ways  that  the  parent  might  have  participated  were 
then  considered.    The  first  was  helping  with  the  plan  of  placement. 


If  the  parent  was  given  a  choice  of  plans  or  if  he  suggested  a  plan 
of  placement  and  this  vi/as  followed,  it  was  considered  that  he  helped 
plan  placement. 

TABLE  IX 

Parents  who  Helped  Plan  Placement 


Condition  No.  of  Parents 


Yes  3 

No  17 

Not  seen.  3 

Not  knovm  .4 

Total  27 


There  did  not  seem  to  be  any  attempt  to  point  out  to  the  par- 
ents why  the  agency  wished  them  to  help  in  planning.     In  some  cases 
the  visitor  asked  the  parent  if  he  had  a  plan  and  the  parent  would 
usually  reply  "no".     In  one  case  the  parent  definitely  indicated 
that  he  did  not  v;ant  to  help  in  planning.    The  record  reads: 

Visitor  says  of  course  we  would  be  very  glad  to  help  him  but 
that  she  feels  the  plans  for  M.'s  care  are  his  concern  a»d 
that  all  we  can  do  is  to  help  him  work  out  what  seems  the 
most  satisfactory  arrangement .. .father  says  he  thought  by 
coming  to  the  CHS  his  "burden"  would  be  lifted  but  he  is 
not  so  sure  now.    Visitor  replies  that  planning  for  one's 
children  takes  time  and  effort  if  one  is  interested  in  mak- 
ing the  best  plan  possible. 

Of  course  this  extreme  reluctance  to  participate  is  difficult 

to  deal  with  and  probably  the  visitor  said  more  than  she  recorded. 

However,  one  wonders  if  the  father  was  reelly  helped  by  the  visitor, 

who  in  a  sense,  dictated  that  the  father  must  help  in  the  plans. 


When  the  father  indicated  that  he  didn't  want  to  plan,  the  visitor 
seemed  almost  to  try  to  shame  him  into  planning  by  saying,  in  effect, 
"if  you  are  really  interested  in  helping  your  boy  you'll  do  some 
planning','.    Also  the  visitor  presented  planning  as  taking  time  and 
effort — just  what  the  father  seemed  to  want  to  avoid.     The  father  had 
shown  some  evidence  of  real  affection  for  the  boy  in  previous  inter- 
views.   The  visitor  might  have  accepted  the  father's  reluctance, 
found  out  why  the  father  felt  this  way,  and  helped  him  with  his  feel- 
ings.   The  visitor  then  might  have  been  able  to  motivate  the  father 
by  pointing  out  how  important  a  father  is  to  a  child  and  how  impor- 
tant it  is  to  a  son  that  his  father  help  in  the  plans,  or  he  could 
have  suggested  that  the  father,  because  he  knew  the  boy,  was  much 
more  able  to  plan  for  the  child  than  the  visitor.    In  other  words, 
an  appeal  to  the  father's  pride  might  have  been  effective.     It  is  not 
surprising  that  so  many  parents  did  not  have  a  plan  when  asked.  A 
"plan"  is  such  a  big  thought  and  most  people  can  not  take  things  as 
a  whole,  but  must  consider  them  in  small  parts.    If  a  "plan"  had  been 
broken  down  and  discussed  with  this  father,  pointing  out  where  he  and 
the  agency  could  work  together,  he  might  not  have  considered  it  such 
a  burden. 

A  second  method  of  judging  participation  was  whether  the  parent 
helped  prepare  the  child.    The  parent  was  considered  to  have  helped 
in  preparing  the  child  only  when  he  discussed  with  the  visitor  ways 


in  which  he  (the  parent)  could  help  prepare  the  child  or  when  the 
visitor  noted  that  the  parent  took  the  responsibility  of  preparing 
the  child, 

TABLE  X 

Parents  who  Helped  Prepare 
the  Child  for  Placement 

Condition       No.  of  t'arents 


Yes  4 

No  15 

Not  seen  3 

Not  known  5 

Total  27 


It  is  possible  that  a  parent  does  not  realize  how  upsetting 
placement  is  for  a  child  and  if  this  were  discussed  with  the  parent 
he  might  help  the  child  with  his  feelings.    As  parents  are  apt  to 
discuss  placement  with  a  child,  it  might  be  wise  to  talk  over  with 
them  different  ways  in  which  it  can  be  done. 

From  the  visitor's  statements  about  the  parent's  participation 
and  from  the  specific  analysis  of  possible  ways  that  the  parent 
could  participate  it  is  evident  that  few  parents  actively  partici- 
pated in  placement.    This  does  not  mean  that  the  parents  were  not 
considered,  for  they  were  in  every  case.    Several  reasons  may  sug- 
gent  why  more  parents  did  not  actively  participate. 

(1)  Conditions  at  referral  indicate  that  many  of  the  parents 
had  already  relinquished  some  of  their  parental  responsibility. 
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None  of  the  parents  initiated  placement.    Eight  of  the  referrals 
were  made  by  authoritative  agencies  and  twelve  by  agencies  that  had 
already  attempted  to  treat  the  children  in  their  own  homes.    A  little 
over  one-half  of  the  children  were  out  of  their  home  at  the  time  of 
referral • 

(2)  Two  visitors  considered  that  "generally  parents  were  not 
capable  of  active  participation  in  placement".    No  attempt  was  made 
to  analyze  this  incapability.    In  nine  cases  the  visitor  stated 
specifically  that  the  "parents  were  incapable  of  active  participa- 
tion". 

(3)  Many  parents  did  not  want  to  participate.    The  visitors 
stated  that  eight  parents  were  glad  to  get  rid  of  their  children  and 
did  not  want  to  help  in  placement.    V/hen  a  parent  says  bluntly  in 
the  presence  of  the  child,  as  one  did,  "take  the  child,  we  never 
wanted  him  anyway,"  it  is  hard  to  see  how  a  visitor  can  induce  the 
parent  to  participate. 

(4)  Two  parents,  the  visitors  stated,  wanted  only  a  dependent 
relationship  with  the  visitor  and  not  a  participating  relationship. 

(5)  Some  of  the  parents  were  so  upset  at  placement  that  the 
visitors  judged  it  impossible  for  them  to  participate. 

(6)  In  some  of  the  cases  it  may  have  been  considered  best  to 
wait  until  after  placement  to  work  with  the  parents. 

(7)  In  several  cases  it  was  not  considered  advisable  to  have 
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the  parents  participate  as  it  was  felt  that  this  would  interfere  with 
the  child's  participation. 

(8)  At  times,  the  visitor's  attitude  toward  the  parents  may 
hamper  their  participation.    Some  children's  visitors  by  the  nature 
of  the  drive  that  influenced  them  to  be  children's  workers  may  sym- 
pathize very  strongly  with  the  children  they  supervise,  especially 
problem  children  such  as  these,  vdio  are  often  unloved  and  mistreated 
by  their  families.    Unconsciously,  the  visitor  may  decide  these 
"bad"  parents  have  forfeited  their  rights  as  parents  and  substitute 
himself  as  the  "good"  parent.    In  dealing  with  some  "bad"  parents, 
the  visitor  may  have  an  unconscious  desire  to  punish  the  parent.  In 
this  unconscious  scheme  of  things  there  is  no  place  for  the  parent's 
participation. 

That  the  visitor  is  especially  skilled  in  dealing  with  children 
might  further  lead  him  to  use  his  planning  rather  than  eliciting 
the  participations  of  these  "bad"  parents  who  have  failed  in  their 
role  as  parents.    The  visitor  may  be  able  to  consider  the  parent 
only  in  a  child's  role.    That  is,  the  visitor  can  be  sincerely  kind, 
understanding,  non-dictatorial,  and  accepting,  but  he  can  not  sin- 
cerely consider  these  parents  as  mature  people  with  whom  he  will 
plan  with  on  an  equal  basis  as  he  would  with  another  agency.    It  is 
as  if  he  can  only  accept  them  because  he  understands  the  dynamics 
that  have  made  them  "bad"  parents,  but  when  he  does  that  he  is  \in- 


able  to  accept  them  as  people  capable  of  planning  for  their  child. 
There  is  no  direct  evidence  for  this  nor  authority  from  other 
sources.    It  has  not  been  discussed  vdth  any  visitor.    It  is  merely 
suggested  as  one  reason  why  more  parents  did  not  participate  in 
placement. 

RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  THE  PARENT  AND  THE  VISITOR 

^o  objective  criterea  were  found  to  determine  the  nature  of 
the  relationship  between  the  visitor  and  the  parent.    However,  men- 
tion should  be  made  of  the  visitor's  friendly,  accepting  manner 
which  was  apparent  in  every  case.    No  visitor  criticized  a  parent 
by  telling  the  parent  that  he  had  failed  or  was  a  poor  parent. 

Three  parents  were  not  seen  before  placement  as  it  was  decided 
that  the  referring  agency  alone  should  see  them.    Excluding  these 
three  parents  the  average  number  of  times  the  parents  were  seen  was 
3.3. 

TABLE  XI 

Nximber  of  Times  the  Parents 
were  seen  before  Placement 


Number  No.  of  Parents 

0  3 

1  3 

2  7 

3  4 

4  8 

7  1 

10  1 

Total  27 
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It  is  of  interest  to  compare  the  preparations  of  those  parents 
who  did  not  cooperate  after  placement  with  the  preparation  of  those 
that  did  cooperate.    No  definite  conclusions  can  be  drawn  as  the 
children  of  these  parents  were  in  placement  different  lengths  of 
time.    A  parent  was  considered  to  have  cooperated  after  placement 
unless  he  actively  disrupted  placement  by  removing  the  child  without 
notice  or  thwarted  placement  plans.    Only  five  parents  failed  to 
cooperate.    This  would  appear  to  be  an  excellent  record. 

Since  the  only  significant  difference  in  the  preparation  of  the 
parents  for  placement  was  the  degree  of  their  participation,  this 
factor  is  the  only  basis  for  the  comparison  of  preparation  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  parents  after  placement. 

The  six  parents  judged  by  the  visitors  to  have  participated  in 
placement  all  cooperated  after  placement.    TWhen  the  classifications 
of  participation  were  analyzed  it  was  found  that  three  parents 
helped  plan  placement  and  four  parents  helped  prepare  the  child. 
All  of  these  parents  cooperated  after  placement.    There  may  be  some 
significance  in  the  fact  that  all  the  parents  who  participated,  by 
any  standard,  cooperated  after  placement.    However,  it  may  be  that 
the  parent  who  participated  in  placement  is  the  type  that  would  be 
apt  to  cooperate  eifter  placement. 

The  conditions  surrounding  the  referrals  of  the  five  parents 
who  did  not  cooperate  may  be  significant.    One  of  these  parents  was 


the  only  one  who  actively  resisted  placement  plans.    It  was  finally 
necessary  to  use  the  pressure  of  the  cotirt  to  realize  the  plan. 
Another  parent  accepted  placement  grudgingly  and  only  after  the 
referring  worker  had  threatened  Lancaster  as  an  alternative  to 
placement.    These  three  represent  the  only  parents  who  were  known 
to  have  accepted  placement  under  pressure.    A  fourth  parent  wanted 
the  child  placed.    The  supervisor  felt  this  parent  was  anxious  to 
be  rid  of  the  responsibility  of  the  child.    The  fifth  parent  also 
desired  placement.    The  private  foster  mother  participated  in  place- 
ment but  the  mother  did  not.    (This  case  is  reviewed  in  detail  in 
the  fifth  chapter.) 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE  PREPARATION  OF  THE  CHILD  FOR  PLACEMENT 
EXPLANATION  OF  PLACEMENT  TO  THE  CHILD 

For  purposes  of  analysis  the  explanation  of  placement  is  divid- 
ed into  three  parts:    the  explanation  of  the  function  of  the  agency, 
the  explanation  of  the  purpose  of  placement,  and  the  explanation  of 
the  foster  home* 

TABLE  XII 

Children  who  were  told  the 
Function  of  the  Agency 

Condition         No.  of  Children 


Yes  12 

No   2 

Not  seen  5 

Not  known  •  8 

Total  "ST 


The  records  did  not  reveal  how  the  function  of  the  agency  was 
explained  but  it  seems  to  have  been  adequately  covered  as  there  was 
no  evidence  in  the  records  to  suggest  that  a  child  did  not  under- 
stand the  function  of  the  agency.    Two  children  were  not  given  any 
explanation  of  placement,  in  one  case  because  the  mother  explained 
the  fvinction  of  the  agency  and  in  the  other  the  child  was  considered 
too  young  to  understand  placement. 
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TABLE  XIII 


Children  who  were  told  the 
Purpose  of  Placement 


Condition 


No.  of  Children 


Yes  

No  

Not  seen. 
Not  known 


14 

2 
5 
8 


Total 


27 


In  explaining  placement  one  visitor  emphasized  with  adolescent 
boys  that  placement  was  an  "opportunity  for  a  fresh  start".  Another 
visitor  pointed  out  to  an  adolescent  girl,  who  had  an  uncontrollable 
temper,  that  if  she  were  away  from  home  she  would  be  happier  and 
could  learn  to  control  herself  with  the  help  of  the  visitor.  Both 
methods  are  commendable  as  they  imply  the  child's  participation  and 
the  visitor's  helping  role.    There  is  no  hint  of  force  or  pxinishment 
in  these  phrases. 


TABLE  XIV 


Children  who  were  told  about 
the  Foster  Home 


Condition      No.  of  Children 

Yes  15 

No   1 

Not  seen  5 

Not  known  6 


Total 


27 


One  visitor  said  she  always  explained  to  the  child  that  things 
would  be  strange  at  first  in  the  foster  home  as  some  families  do 
things  one  way  and  some  another.     Some  of  the  visitors  seemed  to 
try  and  stimulate  the  child's  sense  of  adventure  when  they  told 
about  the  new  home.    Others  would  compare  the  placement  in  a  foster 
home  with  some  pleasant  experience  that  the  child  remembered,  such 
as  going  to  camp.    All  of  these  methods  seem  to  be  helpful. 
PARTICIPATION  OF  THE  CHILD  IN  PLACEMENT 

Each  visitor  was  asked  to  judge  if  the  child  actively  partici- 
pated by  making  some  decision  concerning  his  placement. 

TABLE  XV 

Children  who  Participated  in  Placement 
According  to  Visitor's  Judgment 

Condition  No.  of  Children 


Yes  9 

Slightly  2 

No  8 

Not  seen  5 

Not  known  .....3 

Total  "27 


Two  children,  the  visitors  judged,  were  too  young  to  partici- 
pate actively  in  placement  but  "participated  slightly"  as  they  took 
responsibility  in  carrying  out  some  of  the  placement  plans.    As  one 
might  expect,  more  older  children  participated  in  placement  than 
young  children,  probably  because  the  former  were  of  an  age  when 
they  normally  would  maJce  more  decisions.    The  age  of  those  who 


who  participated  averaged  14.3  years  and  those  who  were  not  known 
to  have  participated  averaged  12.2  years  in  age.    Of  those  children 
who  were  seen  and  were  known  to  have  fully  participated  in  placement, 
all  were  13  years  or  over.    It  may  be  true  that  visitors  are  too 
content  to  merely  be  kind  to  young  children  and  do  not  try  hard 
enough  to  find  some  way  that  they  can  participate. 

In  a  second  method,  the  statistical  analysis  of  participation, 
two  standards  were  set  up  to  determine  whether  a  child  participated 
in  placement:     (1)  Whether  the  child  decided  that  he  would  like  to 
be  placed  by  the  CHS,  when  the  opportunity  was  presented  to  him  by 
the  visitor,  and  (2)  whether  the  child  helped  to  plan  his  type  of 
placement. 

TABLE  XVI 

Children  that  had  a  Part  in  Making 
the  Decision  of  Placement 

Condition  No.  of  Children  • 


Chose  placement  ...8 

Accepted  placement.  9 

Did  not  want  placement  2 

Not  knoYm.  ....•«...  3 

Not  seen  5 

Total  27 


Nine  of  the  children  "accepted"  placement  in  that  they  did  not 
refuse  to  be  placed  but  they  were  not  given  the  opportxinity  to 
choose  if  they  should  be  placed  by  the  CHS. 
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TABLE  XVII 


Children  who  had  a  Part  in  Planning 
their  Type  of  Placement 


Yes  

No  

Not  known 
Not  seen. 


Condition 


No.  of  Children 
 11 


7 
4 

5 


Total 


27 


One-half  of  the  children  who  were  seen  had  a  part  in  planning 
their  type  of  placement. 

THE  CHILD'S  RELATIONSHIP  WITH  THE  VISITOR 

Although  the  different  kinds  of  relationships  the  visitors  had 
with  the  children  were  not  compared,  as  no  objective  criteria  were 
discovered,  all  the  records  evidenced  a  warm,  accepting  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  visitors.    In  no  record  was  there  a  hint  of  threats, 
criticism,  or  harsh  treatment  by  a  CHS  visitor. 

The  average  number  of  times  the  visitor  saw  the  child  before 
placement,  excluding  the  five  who  were  not  seen,  was  3. 6. 

Five  of  the  children  were  not  seen  at  all  before  placement  for 
the  following  reasons.    One  13  year  old  boy  had  unpleasant  associa- 
tions with  the  agency  and  the  probation  officer  prepared  him  for 
placement.    Another  boy,  16  years  of  age,  was  prepared  by  the  re- 
ferring worker  and  child  guidance  worker.    A  third  child,  a  16  year 
old  girl,  was  prepared  by  her  mother.    A  fourth  child,  a  16  year 
old  girl  was  prepared  by  a  psychiatrist.      The  last,  a  boy  of 
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10,  was  not  prepared  for  placement  as  there  was  not  time. 

TABLE  XVIII 

Number  of  Times  the  Child  was  Seen 
before  Placement  by  the  Visitor 


Nvmber  No»  of  Children 

0  5 

1  2 

2  6 

3  4 

4  4 

5  2 

6  2 

7  1 

8  0 

9  1 

Total  27 


Since  the  purpose  of  preparation  is  to  prepare  the  child  to 
benefit  by  placement  some  attempt  should  be  made  to  compare  the 
results  of  placement  with  the  child's  preparation.    The  evaluation 
of  the  success  of  placement  involves  too  many  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered in  this  study.    It  was  therefore  decided  to  measure  the 
results  of  placement  in  terms  of  the  child's  reaction  alone.  A 
child  was  considered  to  have  reacted  unfavorably  to  placement  if  he 
ran  away  or  had  to  be  replaced  because  of  misbehavior.    Eleven  of 
the  twenty-seven  children  reacted  unfavorably  to  placement,  six 
because  they  ran  away  and  five  because  of  replacements  due  to  mis- 
behavior.   As  practically  all  the  children  received  an  explanation 
of  placement,  the  only  points  to  be  considered  in  the  comparison  of 
preparations  are  the  participation  and  the  niamber  of  times  seen. 


Before  examining  the  results,  two  limitations  in  this  method 
of  comparison  should  be  noted.    The  children,  at  the  time  this  study 
was  made,  had  been  in  placement  varying  lengths  of  time;  and  second- 
ly, influences  other  than  the  CHS  preparation  probably  affected  the 
child's  reaction  to  placement. 

The  children  who  reacted  unfavorably  to  placement  had  been 
seen,  on  the  average,  1.5  times  while  those  who  reacted  favorably 
to  placement  were  seen  twice  as  often,  their  average  being  3.0.  A 
high  correlation  of  times  seen  with  favorable  reaction  to  placement 
is  evident. 

The  following  table  presents  the  comparison  of  the  extent  of 
participation  with  the  reaction  to  placement.    If  the  child  partici- 
pated according  to  the  visitor's  judgment  and  according  to  the  two 
classifications  under  the  analytical  method,  he  was  said  to  have 
"participated  fully".    If  he  participated  according  to  one,  two,  but 
not  three  of  the  standards  he  was  judged  to  have"participated 
partially**  • 

TABLE  XIX 

Participation  of  Children  Who  Reacted  Favorably  to 
Placement  compared  with  those  who  Reacted  Unfavorably 

Extent  of  Participation  Reaction  to  Placement 


Favorable 
Full  Participation  7 
Partial  Participation  2 
No  Participation  4 


Unknown  3 
Sub-totals  16 


Unfavorable 
1* 
2 
7 


1 
TT 

  .  Total  27 

♦This  matse  is  arifalyzed  in  lim  last  mmpter.  
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It  is  evident  from  this  table  that  participation  in  placement 
is  positively  correlated  with  favorable  reaction  to  placement.  How- 
ever, it  may  be  that  the  problem  child  who  participates  in  placement 
is  the  type  of  child  who  will  react  favorably  regardless  of  his 
prepsiration.    It  is  impossible  in  this  study  to  assess  the  potenti- 
alities for  favorable  reaction  in  each  child.    However,  the  problems 
of  those  who  did  react  favorably  can  be  compared  with  the  problems 
of  those  who  did  not.    For  example,  if  it  were  found  that  children 
referred  for  the  same  type  of  problem  reacted  similarly  to  placement, 
it  might  be  concluded  that  the  type  of  problem  rather  than  the  prepa- 
ration determined  the  reaction  to  placement. 

TABLE  XX 

Problems  of  Children  who  Reacted  Favorably  to  Placement 

Problem  for  which  child  was  referred 
Depressed,  away  from  reality 

Larceny,  religious  conflict,  hostility  towards  mother 

Stealing,  breaking  and  entering 

Hysteria 

Rtmaway,  stealing 

Stealing,  setting  fires,  out  all  night 

School  trouble,  poor  relationship  with  father,  enuresis, 
soiling 

Brealcing  and  entering,  larceny 

Sex  problem,  slow  in  school 

Truanting,  disturbed  mentally 

Stealing,  runaway 

Hostility  towards  mother,  stealing 

Stealing,  tramatic  experience,  truanting 

Suicidal,  depressed,  various  mental  diagnosis  from 

seven  mental  institutions 
Stealing,  stirs  up  trouble 
Conflict  with  mother,  very  aggressive 
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TABLE  XXI 


Problems  of  Children  who  reacted  Unfavorably  to  Placement 


Problem  for  which  Child  was  Referred 

Unfavorable  Reaction 

Replaced  because  of 
misbehavior 

Ran  away  twice 

Replaced  because  of 
misbehavior 

Forgetful,  aggressive,  poor  school 

Replaced  twice  because 
of  misbehavior 

Ran  away  twice 

Breaking  and  entering,  conflict  in 

Ran  away 

Ran  away  twice 

Ran  away  twice 

Temper  tantrums,  hostile  towards 

Replaced  four  times  be- 
cause of  misbehavior 

Masturbation,  soiling,  school 

Replaced  because  of 
misbehavior 

Ran  away 

There  seems  to  be  little  difference 

in  the  problems  of  these 

two  groups.    It  was  thought  that  the  runaways  might  repeat  the 
pattern  of  behavior  but  of  the  five  that  ran  away  before  placement, 
only  two  ran  away  after  placement. 

It  may  be  true  that  a  special  effort  was  made  to  prepare  those 
children  who  seemed  to  present  the  most  difficult  problems.  In  this 
study  two  cases  presented  especially  difficult  problems.    One  was  a 
19  year  old  girl  who  had  been  in  seven  institutions  for  the  treat- 
ment of  mental  diseases  before  she  was  placed  by  the  CHS.  She 
received  a  full  preparation  and  reacted  favorably  after  placement. 


Her  visitor  felt  that  the  preparation  for  placement  was  influential 
in  the  girl's  subsequent  reaction.    The  other  child  was  a  15  year 
old  boy.    He  had  been  in  the  juvenile  court  three  times:    for  lar- 
ceny, for  breaking  and  entering,  and  for  firing  a  gun  at  a  boy  who 
stole  his  boat.    The  psychiatrist  that  saw  this  boy  at  a  training 
center  for  delinquent  boys  said  that  he  had  seldom  seen  such  a 
sullen,  uncommunicative  boy.    The  doctor  who  gave  him  a  physical 
examination  made  a  special  note  of  the  boy's  unfriendly  manner  on 
his  report.    The  head  of  the  training  center  for  delinquent  boys 
said  that  this  was  the  only  boy  who  had  ever  been  at  the  center  with 
•wiiom  no  one  could  establish  a  friendly  relationship.    This  boy 
participated  in  placement  and  his  visitor  stated  that  he  made  an 
excellent  adjustment  in  the  foster  home.    The  supervisor  of  this 
case  (the  visitor  has  left  the  agency)  felt  that  the  preparation 
for  placement  had  much  to  do  with  the  success  of  this  boy's  adjust- 
ment . 
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CHAPTER  V 
THE  ANALYSIS  OF  FOUR  CASES 
Four  cases  were  selected  and  analyzed  to  illustrate  methods 
used  to  explain  placement  ajid  to  stimulate  participation.  Only 
pertinent  material  was  extracted  from  the  records.    Letters  were 
placed  before  certain  sentences  to  facilitate  the  referral  to  parts 
of  the  interview  that  were  discussed.    Fictitious  names  were  substi- 
tuted for  all  proper  names.    In  each  case  the  worker  who  referred 
the  case  was  called  "worker"  or  by  name.     The  CHS  social  worker  was 
called  "visitor". 
CASE  I  -  ANNA 

In  general,  this  case  is  typical  of  the  way  adolescent  girls, 
in  this  study,  were  prepared  for  placement.    The  visitor  was  a 
young  woman  between  35  and  40  years  of  age. 

Anna,  age  13,  was  referred  by  the  Juvenile  Court.    She  had  run 
away  from  home  with  another  girl  and  had  been  placed  in  a  detention 
home  by  the  court.    The  referring  worker  reported  that  Anna  said 
she  ran  away  because  her  mother  would  not  allow  her  to  become  an 
Episcopalian. 

The  record  reads: 

Visitor  goes  to  temporary  home  to  see  Anna.    She  comes  down 
the  stairs  bearing  herself  in  a  very  mature,  adult  manner.... 
Throughout  the  interview  she  is  remarkably  poised;  quite 
self-assured.    Visitor  feels  this  self-assurance  is  partial- 
ly justified  and  partially  forced  to  maintain  the  role  she 
has  set  for  herself.    Anna  is  most  courteous  with  the  visitor 


and  willing  to  give  whatever  information  visitor  requests, 
providing  visitor  shows  wherein  it  is  necessary  in  helping 
to  formulate  plans.     It  is  very  evident  that  she  subtly 
demands  to  he  treated  as  an  adult.    Visitor  feels  that  it 
is  extremely  important  to  be  very  honest  with  this  girl  and 
to  take  no  steps  without  giving  her  active  participation 
and  consultation.    Anna  is  not  too  anxious  to  give  confi- 
dences but  visitor  feels  that  these  will  be  forthcoming 
providing  visitor  is  patient  and  proves  to  her  that  visitor 
will  guard  the  confidences  discreetly. 

Later  events  show  that  the  visitor  had  judged  Anna  skillfully. 

This  ability  to  understand  a  child  quickly  is  an  important  asset 

to  a  child-placing  visitor.    Note  that  the  visitor  saw  Anna  first 

before  she  talked  to  her  mother.    This  seems  a  wise  step  especially 

when  Anna  was  hostile  towards  her  mother. 

(a)  Visitor  opens  the  interview  by  stating  that  Miss  B. 
(referring  worker)  suggested  that  CHS  might  be  of  service 
to  her  and  wonders  if  she  knows  anything  about  CHS.  She 
says  she  knows  very  little  and  would  like  to  understand 
more  about  it.    After  visitor  goes  into  some  detailed 
explanation  she  asks  Anna  if  she  will  tell  us  something 
of  her  problem,  what  she  would  like  from  us,  and  how  we 
can  help  her.    Anna  very  frankly  states  that  she  would 
like  to  live  in  a  foster- home  with  a  family  who  belong 
to  an  Episcopal  high  church,     (b)  She  assumes  that  the 
visitor  knows  all  that  has  happened  and  that  there  is  no 
need  for  her  to  relate  the  story.     (C)  Visitor  explains  that 
Miss  B.  has  told  her  most  of  it  but  that  visitor  knows  very 
little  about  the  religious  conflict  she  has  had,  just  why 
she  was  prompted  to  run  away  and  her  own  feelings  in  regard 
to  it  all.    Visitor  should  like  to  know  these  things  in 
order  to  understand  her  -  since  without  understanding  it 
is  difficult  to  help  her  make  the  kind  of  plans  for  herself 
which  she  would  like  and  in  which  she  would  be  happy. 

(a)  The  visitor's  opening  sentence  acknowledged  Anna's  adult 

status,  was  friendly,  and  free  from  overtones  of  force  or  criticism 

It  also  was  an  excellent  way  to  open  the  interview  as  Anna  may  have 


had  some  mistaken  ideas  about  the  CHS  which  might  have  been  brought 

out  into  the  open  by  the  visitor's  question.    The  visitor  then 

asked  directly  and  frankly  about  Anna's  problem,     (b)  If  a  child 

does  assume,  as  many  did  in  this  study,  that  the  visitor  knows  of 

their  problem,  it  would  seem  helpful  for  the  visitor  to  speak  of 

the  problem  soon  in  the  interview  so  that  the  child  will  understand 

the  visitor's  attitude.    The  child  may  well  fear  that  the  visitor 

will  condemn  him  for  his  behavior.    This  visitor's  attitude  towards 

the  child's  problem  was  typical  of  all  the  visitors'  attitudes. 

There  was  no  suggestion  of  criticism  in  any  of  the  records  under 

study.    (C)  The  visitor  again  attempted  to  learn  something  of  Anna's 

attitude  and  asked  for  information  again.    This  time  she  carefully 

gave  her  reasons  for  her  questions.    Perhaps  too  often  children  are 

not  told  the  reasons  for  certain  social  work  procedures. 

The  interview  continues: 

Anna  relates  the  following. ..  .Tflien  Aima  returned  to  live  with 
mother  there  were  daily  argximents  and  quarrels.    Mother  was 
always  bringing  up  something  about  the  religion  and  one  thing 
led  to  another.     (D)  To  visitor's  inquiry    as  to  what  were 
the  other  things,  Anna  states  that  she  prefers  not  to  men- 
tion them  -  will  visitor  be  offended  if  she  doesn't  -  asks 
visitor  please  not  to  be.    Visitor  states  that  she  is  only 
interested  in  what  Anna  wishes  to  tell  her  and  in  understand- 
ing her,  and  whatever  she  thinks  will  help  Visitor  to  do  this 
is  what  visitor  wants  to  know. .. .Visitor  asks  who  aroused 
her  interest  in  the  Episcopal  Church  and  Anna  says  that  she'd 
rather  not  say.    Visitor  says  that  she  is  interested  but  has 
no  intention  of  contacting  these  people  or  having  them 
become  involved  in  any  way;  if  Visitor  wishes  to  contact 
these  people  she  will  discuss  it  with  Anna  first. 
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(D)  Here  the  visitor  picked  up  part  of  Anixa's  story  and 
questioned  it  but  accepted  Anna's  reluctance  to  talk  about  her 
family.    When  Anna  indicated  that  she  also  does  not  want  to  tell 
•who  aroused  her  interest  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  the  visitor 
guessed  that  Anna  feared  that  the  visitor  would  contact  these  people^ 
It  is  important  for  the  visitor  to  understand  from  what  the  child 
says  and  does,  what  the  child  is  really  feeling  and  not  saying. 
Most  children  in  this  study  did  not  bring  out  their  fears  on  their 
own  initiative  but  only  indirectly  as  Anna  did.    Throughout  this 
interview  the  visitor  was  very  active  in  her  desire  to  understand 
and  to  help  Anna,  yet  her  activity  was  always  tempered  and  adapted 
to  Anna's  reactions.    In  such  an  interview  the  tone  of  the  visitor's 
voice,  a  reflection  of  her  attitude,  is  of  vital  importance  as  it 

is  in  all  interviews. 

The  interview  continues: 

(E)  Anna  asks  Visitor  how  long  she  will  have  to  r  emain  in 
a  foster  home.    Visitor  gains  the  impression  that  Anna 
feels  foster  home  is  some  kind  of  a  punishment  and  asks 
if  this  is  the  way  she  feels.    Anna  thinks  that  it  must 
be  "sort  of**.    Visitor  explains  that  her  stay  with  Mrs.  J. 
(woman  with  whom  Anna  lived  for  a  short  time)  was  a  foster 
home  placement.    Anna  seems  very  much  relieved  and  says 
she  does  not  consider  that  pvmishment.     (F)  Visitor  explains 
that  she  will  have  to  see  mother  and  would  also  like  to 
talk  with  Sister  Mary.    Anna  seems  to  question  whether 
visitor  will  get  very  far  with  mother  but  is  perfectly  will- 
ing to  have  her  get  in  touch  with  her,  and  states  that  she 
would  very  much  like  to  have  visitor  talk  with  Sister  Mary. 

(E)  Anna  made  a  remark  that  the  visitor  recognizes  for  its 
true  meaning.    Again  the  importance  of  keen  insight  on  the  visitor's 


part  is  shown.    There  is  an  advantage  in  bringing  up  such  questions 
as  "punishment  and  the  foster  home"  when  the  child  indicates  that 
he  is  thinking  of  this  subject,  rather  than  to  have  the  visitor  dom- 
inate the  interview  and  explain  subjects  in  rapid  succession.  Inter- 
estingly enough,  despite  the  lack  of  force  and  punishment  in  the 
visitor's  words  and  attitude,  Anna  still  thought  of  placement  as  a 
pvmishment.    The  visitor  compared  placement  to  a  former  pleasant 
experience  which  apparently  satisfied  Anna.     It  would  seem  as  if  this 
would  have  been  a  good  time  to  discuss  the  purpose  of  placement.  How- 
ever, as  in  all  these  interviews,  probably  many  things  were  omitted 
from  the  record.    Actually  this  visitor  reported  in  conference  that 
she  had  discussed  purpose  fully,     (f)  The  visitor  consulted  Anna 
about  seeing  her  mother  and  Sister  Mary.    Often,  such  small  courtesies 
such  as  this  make  a  great  difference  in  the  child's  attitude  toward 
the  visitor  and  placement.    Asking  permission  to  see  parents  and  other 
persons  has  a  second  value  as  the  child  is  more  apt  to  reveal  his  real 
attitude  toward  these  people  than  as  if  the  visitor  had  asked,  "¥hat 
do  you  think  about  your  mother?"  etc. 

The  visitor  saw  Anna  for  a  second  time  in  the  temporary  home  and 
discussed  the  possibility  of  returning  to  Mrs.  J.'s  home  (a  former 
friend  of  Anna's  referred  to  before  and  with  whom  Anna  lived  for  a 
short  time.)     The  visitor  gave  Anna  the  chance  to  think  over  whether 
she  wished  to  go  to  lirs.  J. 's  or  not.    So  many  times  doubts  that 
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relate  to  the  decision  must  occur  after  the  visitor  has  left.     If  the 
child  is  allowed  to  think  it  over,  it  is  probable  that  his  final 
decision  indicates  more  complete  acceptance  than  a  decision  made  at 
the  moment.    If  the  child  feels  that  a  decision  has  been  made,  and 
then  doubts  occur  after  the  visitor  leaves,  the  child  may  be  embar- 
rassed to  tell  the  visitor  of  his  new  doubts  and  will  continue  to 
accept  the  decision  although  his  acceptance  is  only  half-hearted. 
Also,  the  visitor's  suggestion  that  Anna  think  her  decision  over  im- 
plies that  the  visitor  thinks  Anna's  feelings  are  very  important  and 
that  Anna  is  completely  free  to  make  up  her  own  mind.    The  next  time 
the  visitor  sees  Anna  the  record  reads: 

Mrs.  A*  comes  to  the  office  of  her  own  accord.     (Mrs.  A.  is  a 
friend  of  the  mother's  who  knows  Anna.)    Anna  arrives  and  is 
quite  startled  to  find  Mrs.  A.  there  and  immediately  inquires 
how  visitor  found  out  about  her  and  her  attitude  is  immediately 
one  of  distrust  and  suspicion  of  the  visitor  -  the  implication 
is  that  mother  has  talked  too  much  again  and  visitor  has  broken 
her  word  and  contacted  these  people  without  A.'s  knowledge. 

The  visitor  explained  carefully  the  circvimstances  of  Mrs.  A.'s 
appearance  and  Anna  was  reassured.    Anna's  quick  distrust  of  the  visi- 
tor exemplifies  what  may  be  true  with  many  children.    Before  they 
meet  the  visitor  they  have  built  up  a  great  deal  of  distrust  for  the 
visitor  and  what  she  represents.    It  takes  much  skillful  effort  on 
the  visitor's  part  to  break  down  this  distrust  and  it  cannot  be  done 
by  simply  being  kind  and  friendly.    The  visitor  had  made  a  special 
effort,  which  is  exemplary,  to  convince  Anna  that  nothing  would  be 
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done  vrithout  her  permission,  yet  Anna  was  quick  to  distrust  the  visi- 
tor. 

In  this  interview  Anna  and  the  visitor  again  discussed  her  place- 
ment with  Mrs.  J.    Anna  decided  that  she  would  not  go  there  as  she 
wanted  to  make  a  fresh  start  in  a  new  home.    Although  the  visitor 
had  already  arranged  the  placement  with  Mrs.  J.,  the  visitor  made 
no  effort  to  press  Anna  to  change  her  mind. 

In  the  next  interview  Anna  was  asked  again  if  she  wished  to  go 

to  Mrs.  J.'s  and  she  replied  that  she  had  definitely  decided  not  to 

go.    The  record  continues; 

She  has  written  a  note  to  B.  (the  girl  with  whom  Anna  ran  away) 
which  she  has  brought  along  so  visitor  can  read  it  if  she 
wishes  and  which  she  would  like  to  send  if  she  is  permitted. 
Visitor  states  that  she  will  be  glad  to  read  the  note  if  Anna 
wishes  to  have  her.    However,  visitor  herself  feels  no  need 
for  it.    Visitor  feels  that  Anna's  judgment  in  this  regard  is 
good  and  trusts  it.    Anna  smiles  gratefully  to  visitor  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  tribute. 

Note  that  again  Anna  denoted  her  assumption  that  she  must  accede 
to  the  visitor's  authority.    The  visitor  used  the  incident,  in  a 
skillful  way,  to  further  prove  to  Anna  that  she  was  trusted  and  re- 
spected.   It  must  be  remembered  that  many  of  these  children  have  had 
to  acquiesce  to  adults'  peremptory  manner  for  a  long  time.    They  can- 
not quickly  understand  that  they  are  dealing  with  a  different  kind 
of  adult. 

The  visitor's  contact  with  Anna's  mother  typifies  the  work  with 
many  of  the  parents  in  this  study  that  were  considered  incapable  of 
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active  participation.    The  visitor  was  courteous,  kind,  and  accepting. 
She  explained  to  the  mother  the  Episcopal  affiliations  of  the  CHS  and 
offered  to  contact  a  non-denominational  agency  for  the  mother.  How- 
ever, the  mother  wanted  the  CHS  to  place  Anna  and  appeared  to  have 
great  trust  in  the  visitor.    In  one  sense  this  mother  participated 
in  placement  as  she  was  given  the  choice  of  another  agency.    Yet  the 
visitor  did  not  feel  that  she  actively  participated  as  she  merely 
accepted  placement. 

Both  times  the  visitor  saw  the  mother,  the  mother  was  extremely 
nervous  and  spoke  of  "how  much  she  needed  Anna's  love"  and  asked  that 
"Anna  be  made  to  love  her".    The  visitor  bent  all  her  energies  to 
reassure  the  mother  about  the  placement.    It  is  hard  to  conceive  how 
this  mother  could  have  actively  participated  in  placement.    The  visi- 
tor's concern  for  the  mother  seemed  to  be  very  helpful  to  the  place- 
ment.   Anna  indicated  that  she  felt  some  guilt  at  rejecting  her 
mother  and  if  the  visitor  had  not  considered  the  mother  at  all,  Anna 
might  well  have  developed  acute  feelings  of  guilt  that  would  have 
resulted  in  unconstructive  behavior. 

Anna  has  made  a  good  adjustment  and  has  gone  through  some  diffi- 
cult experiences  with  the  visitor's  help.    Her  mother  developed  a 
severe  psychosis  and  was  placed  in  a  mental  institution.    The  visi- 
tor maintained  her  honest  attitude  with  Anna  and  always  told  her  the 
truth.    That  this  policy  was  wise  is  indicated  by  Anna's  words: 
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"I'm  so  glad  you  told  me  about  my  mother,  other  people  would  have 
glossed  it  over  -  I'd  much  rather  face  things  -  the  unknown  bothers 
me". 

The  visitor  on  this  case  said  that  she  felt  that  Anna's  prepara- 
tion for  placement  was  an  important  factor  in  her  adjustment. 
CASE  II  -  TOMMY 

A  young  woman,  a  student,  was  the  visitor  on  this  case. 

A  child  guidance  clinic  referred  Tommy,  age  8,  and  his  sister  Sue, 
age  3,  for  placement.    Tommy's  problems  were  enuresis,  fire  setting, 
and  excessive  masturbation.    His  intelligence  was  Dull  Normal.  The 
child  guidance  clinic  had  not  been  able  to  see  Tommy  for  a  month  as 
he  was  living  in  a  private  foster  home  (placed  by  his  mother  without 
the  aid  or  supervision  of  any  agency)  and  there  was  no  one  to  bring 
him  to  the  clinic.    The  child  guidance  clinic  did  not  feel  that  the 
present  foster  mother  was  adequate  and  wanted  Tommy  moved  immediately. 
Sue  was  apparently  well  adjusted  and  presented  no  problem. 

The  visitor  saw  the  mother  who  reported  that  the  family  had  broken 

up  two  years  ago  and  that  since  then  Tommy  and  Sue  had  been  put  in 

four  different  private  foster  homes.    Sue  usually  got  along  well  but 

Tommy  did  not.     In  the  first  foster  home  the  foster  father  was  cruel 

to  Tommy  and  he  was  severely  disciplined,  in  the  second  one  both  of 

the  children  were  mistreated,  in  the  third  the  foster  father  asked 

for  the  removal  of  the  children  because  of  Tommy's  masturbation.  The 
present  foster  mother  was  very  fond  of  Sue  but  disliked  Tommy.  The 
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mother  did  not  approve  of  the  present  foster  mother. 

The  visitor  then  saw  the  foster  mother  who  spoke  of  her  great 
dislike  for  the  mother,  her  annoyance  with  Tommy,  and  her  fondness 
for  Sue.    She  had  taken  Tommy  out  of  school  as  she  was  afraid  that 
he  would  teach  the  other  children  to  masturbate.    The  only  reference 
to  the  visitor's  contact  with  the  children  is:     "Visitor  speaks  to 
Tommy  and  Sue  who  are  out  playing  in  the  yard,  and  tells  foster 
mother  that  she  will  be  notified  about  CHS's  decision  about  the 
children." 

It  was  then  decided  that  CHS  would  accept  the  children  for  care. 

The  visitor  went  to  see  the  foster  mother  again.    One  reference  in 

this  interview  to  the  children  is: 

When  visitor  arrives  children  are  playing  outside  but  come 
running  into  the  house.    They  both  look  well  and  happy.  Tommy 
is  very  excited  over  a  fire  which  is  burning  outside  nearby 
and  Sue  has  been  rolling  marbles.    When  foster  mother  tells 
them  to  go  outside,  they  do  so  without  a  mvirmur. 

In  this  interview  the  foster  mother  reported: 

Tommy  had  several  upsetting  experiences,  seeing  two  cats 
killed  and  had  a  bad  night.    Foster  mother  says  she  foxmd 
him  masturbating  and  kept  her  promise  of  spanking.     (A)  She 
has  been  talking  to  the  children  about  going  to  a  new  home 
....Foster  mother  says  that  mother  gets  money  from  father 
and  father  wants  to  see  the  children. 

(a)  Note  that  the  foster  mother  has  been  talking  to  the  children 
about  placement.    There  is  no  suggestion  that  the  foster  mother  was 
helped  in  any  way  to  do  this  important  part  of  preparation. 

The  only  other  reference  in  this  interview  to  the  visitor's  con- 
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tact  with  Tommy  is:     "As  visitor  leaves,  the  children  come  out  to 
the  car  and  Tommy  asks  when  his  father  is  coming  home". 

The  visitor  took  the  children  for  a  physical  examination  and 
saw  the  mother  there.    The  only  reference  to  Tommy  is:     "Tommy  talks 
about  trucks  and  cars  and  visitor  plays  spelling  games  with  them". 

Later  the  visitor  returned  the  children  to  the  foster  home  and 
saw  the  foster  father.    He  said  that  he  was  fond  of  Sue  but  thought 
Tommy  would  never  change.    The  visitor  saw  the  foster  mother  again 
and  the  record  reads:     "Tommy  had  a  hard  time  after  his  last  trip  to 
Boston.    He  was  very  excitable  and  foster  mother  punished  him  with  a 
strap  for  not  behaving". 

Three  days  later  the  foster  mother  called  and  said  she  would  not 
keep  Tommy  a  minute  longer.    In  three  days  more  the  children  were 
placed  with  an  excellent  foster  mother  for  a  temporary  treatment 
placement.    The  visitor  noted  that  Tommy  looked  a  little  unhappy  at 
the  time  of  placement  and  looked  as  if  he  had  been  crying. 

The  visitor  of  this  case  has  left  the  agency  so  her  plan  of 
preparation  for  the  placement  by  CHS  is  not  definitely  known.  The 
supervisor  of  the  case  believes  that  the  visitor's  plan  was  to  arrai^ 
the  placement  with  the  help  of  the  private  foster  mother  (referred  to 
previously).    The  visitor  wanted  to  get  acquainted  with  Tommy  but 
did  not  discuss  placement  with  him  as  she  felt  he  was  too  young.  It 
is  not  clear  whether  Tommy  attended  the  child  guidance  clinic  during 
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the  pre-placement  period.    If  he  did,  placement  may  have  been  dis- 
cussed with  him  there. 

The  relationship  between  the  visitor  and  the  mother  is  unknown 
but  from  the  record  it  appears  to  have  been  very  superficial.  The 
child  guidance  clinic  reported  that  the  mother  was  "cooperative  and 
earnest  about  the  children".    The  supervisor  felt  that  the  mother 
was  "poor  material"  and  was  "difficult  to  contact".    The  interviews 
between  the  mother  and  the  visitor  indicated  that  the  visitor  asked 
the  mother  if  she  had  a  plan.    The  mother  apparently  wanted  CHS  to 
make  the  plan.    There  is  no  further  evidence  that  the  visitor  tried 
to  stimulate  the  mother's  participation.    Is  it  not  possible  that 
the  mother  was  antagonized  because  the  foster  mother  participated  so 
much  in  placement?    It  was  known  that  there  was  hostility  between  the 
mother  and  foster  mother.    From  the  record,  the  private  foster  mother 
was  the  only  one  who  discussed  placement  with  Tommy.    The  visitor 
apparently  chose  only  to  see  Tommy  a  few  times  and  play  games  with 
him.     It  seems  unfortunate  that  this  private  foster  mother  of  whom 
the  child  guidance  clinic  and  the  mother  disapproved  and  who  disliked 
Tommy  should  take  the  main  responsibility  for  the  preparation  of 
Tommy.    Possibly  the  visitor  felt  that  the  temporary  placement  would 
serve  as  a  prepetration  for  placement. 

This  visitor  seemed  to  notice  only  that  Tommy  appeared  happy. 
One  wonders  if  she  realized  the  unhappy,  rejecting  experiences  that 
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this  child  had  imdergone.    Four  foster  parents  had  asked  for  his 
removal  in  two  years.    Two  foster  parents  were  known  to  have  mistreat- 
ed him,  and  the  present  one,  from  reports,  only  used  spankings  and 
strappings  to  help  him.    There  is  no  evidence  in  the  record  to  sug- 
gest that  the  private  foster  mother  felt  sympathy  for  Tommy  or  had 
any  understanding  of  him.    Apparently  most  of  the  foster  parents  had 
liked  Sue  but  disliked  Tommy.    Although  the  visitor's  efforts  to  get 
to  know  Tommy  are  commendable  the  record  bears  no  evidence  that  very 
much  time  was  spent  with  him.    He  was  never  seen  without  his  sister. 
All  contacts  between  Tommy  and  the  visitor  have  been  noted. 

Tommy  spoke  several  times  about  his  father.     It  is  imagined  that 
he  longed  for  a  good  father  as  all  of  his  foster  fathers  had  disliked 
him.    In  the  first  interview  the  mother  said  she  did  not  know  where 
the  father  was,  yet  the  foster  mother  said  that  the  mother  was  receiv- 
ing money,  telegrams,  and  Christmas  presents  for  the  children  from 
the  father.    Also,  the  father  was  reported  to  be  anxious  to  see  the 
children.    The  supervisor  said  that  the  father  was  not  seen  because 
he  was  too  far  away.    This  was  a  real  problem  as  expense  and  time 
were  involved.    However,  replacements  and  unsuccessful  placements  are 
expensive.     If  this  father  had  been  interviewed  or  contacted  in  some 
way,  he  might  have  been  induced  to  take  an  interest  in  placement  and 
helped  Tommy  a  great  deal.    There  is  no  indication  that  the  mother 
was  asked  to  contact  the  father  about  Tommy. 


A  few  months  after  placement  Tommy  was  replaced.    He  had  done 
well  but  this  was  only  meant  to  "be  a  temporary  treatment  placement. 
One  month  after  the  second  placement  the  foster  mother  demanded  that 
Tommy  be  moved  although  she  was  willing  to  keep  Sue.    Before  the 
child  could  be  replaced  the  mother  took  them  without  notifying  CHS 
and  they  were  never  seen  again  by  the  agency. 
CASE  III  -  Harry 

The  visitor  of  this  case  was  a  young  man,  about  30  years  old. 

A  family  agency  telephoned  and  referred  Harry,  age  16,  for 

placement.    The  referring  worker  reported: 

Mother  has  telephoned  the  family  agency  and  said  that  Harry 
wanted  to  go  out  on  a  farm.    He  wants  to  get  away  from  every- 
body.   Harry  has  been  in  difficulty  a  great  deal  and  is  on 
probation.    The  father  drinks,  the  mother  is  from  a  poor 
stock  and  is  mentally  limited,  and  the  home  situation  is  not 
a  good  one  for  Harry.    All  the  children  have  been  neglected. 
Referring  worker  will  see  Harry  and  his  mother  and  explain 
to  them  that  visitor  will  be  out  to  see  Harry  and  help  him 
in  planning  what  he  wants  to  do. 

The  visitor  then  called  the  mother  and  made  an  appointment.  In 

a  few  days  he  went  out  to  see  Harry.    The  record  reads: 

(a)  Mother  is  pleasant,  simple,  and  dull  intellectually.... 
(B)  Mother  told  Harry  that  someone  was  coming  out  to  arrange 
for  him  to  go  to  camp  this  summer.    Harry,  not  wanting  to  go 
to  camp  but  wishing  to  work  on  a  farm,  iimnediately  went 
across  the  street  to  the  poolroom.    Harry  impresses  visitor 
as  friendly,  open,  and  sincere....  He  says  he  doesn^t  want  to 
go  to  a  camp  but  to  a  farm.    Visitor  tries  to  find  out  why 
he  dislikes  camps  and  suggests  new  work  camp.    He  finally  says 
that  he  doesn't  want  a  camp  placement  as  the  boys  would  not  be 
like  Pumkinville  boys.     (C)  Visitor  points  out  different  kind 
of  camps.    Harry  says  this  so\mds  good  to  him  but  he  still 
likes  farms.    They  discuss  camps  and  farms... •  He  tells 


visitor  that  he  wants  to  get  away  from  it  all  and  leave  home. 
He  wants  just  a  summer  plan,  maybe  longer .... (D)  He  says  he 
fights  with  his  brother.    He  denies  tension  between  father 
and  himself  and  talks  about  going  to  work  with  his  father 
someday ... .As  visitor  leaves  he  shakes  hands  very  cordially 
and  tells  visitor  to  be  sure  to  come  out  again.     (E)  He  will 
come  to  Boston  Dispensary  when  visitor  notifies  him  to  do  so. 
Visitor  takes  care  to  explain  that  plans  talked  over  may  not 
be  possible,  but  that  CHS  will  help  make  plans  that  will  be 
profitable  to  him. 

(a)  This  is  the  only  reference  to  the  mother  in  this  interview. 
(B)  There  is  reason  to  think  that  the  visitor  had  already  decided, 
before  he  saw  Harry,  that  a  camp  placement  was  better  for  him  than 
a  farm  placement.    Possibly  the  visitor  discussed  a  camp  plan  with 
the  referring  worker  and  the  worker  relayed  this  to  the  mother. 
Usually  there  is  danger  in  forming  a  plan  before  seeing  the  child, 
especially  when  the  child's  participation  is  desired  as  it  was  in 
this  case.    The  visitor,  without  realizing  it,  may  superimpose  his 
plan  on  the  child  without  giving  the  child's  plan  or  feelings  suf- 
ficient consideration.    Possibly  Harry's  avoidance  of  the  visitor 
was  indicative  of  his  ambivalent  feelings  about  placement,  rather 
than  just  that  he  didn't  want  to  go  to  camp.  (C)  There  appears  to 
be  a  too  hasty  consideration  of  Harry's  plan  to  work  on  a  farm.  The 
visitor  seems  more  interested  in  urging  Harry  to  accept  the  caiap 
plan  than  in  really  finding  out  what  Harry  wanted  to  do  and  why  Harry 
was  reluctant  to  go  to  camp.    So  many  times  a  child's  first  reason 
for  not  liking  something  is  merely  a  mask  for  the  true  reason.  One 
wonders  if  the  visitor's  first  opinion  of  this  boy  was  so  optomistic 
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that  it  lulled  the  visitor  into  thinking  that  the  preparation  of  this 
boy  would  be  very  simple,     (d)  Here  Harry  denies  any  conflict  with 
his  family.    Most  children  in  this  study  were  reluctant  to  admit  any 
tension  in  their  families.     (E)  The  visitor  appeared  to  assume  that 
if  the  agency  could  accept  this  boy,  the  placement  was  all  decided 
and  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  Harry's  acceptance  of  place- 
ment.   Surely  Harry  indicates  that  he  accepted  the  visitor  and  he 
sounds  as  if  he  wanted  to  get  away  from  home. 

Four  days  later  the  visitor  talked  with  the  referring  worker. 
She  reported  that: 

On  Mother's  Day,  the  father  brought  paternal  grandmother,  an 
alcholic,  home.    Both  father  and  grandmother  became  drunk  and 
in  this  condition  father  jibed  Harry,  made  f\in  of  him,  and 
said  many  unpleasant  things.    This  made  Harry  furious  and  he 
asked  that  visitor  be  informed  that  he  didn't  any  longer  want 
to  go  away  for  the  summer.    He  felt  this  way  because  he  knew 
that  this  was  just  what  father  wanted  and  he  intended  to  stay 
home  to  spite  the  father. 

Before  the  visitor's  next  interview  with  Harry  he  obtained  other 

information  from  the  referring  worker: 

Harry  resents  referring  worker  as  he  feels  she  is  allied  with 
father.    Harry's  own  feeling  is  that  he  wants  to  protect  the 
mother ... .Father  can  usually  be  appealed  to,  and  when  this  is 
done,  feels  important  and  will  cooperate  with  the  worker. 

Two  weeks  later  the  visitor  went  to  Harry's  home  but  Harry  could 
not  be  found.    Two  days  later  the  visitor  went  again  by  appointment 
but  Harry  was  not  there.    He  had  left  the  message  that  he  did  not 
want  to  leave  home  now.    The  referring  worker  reported  that  Harry 
did  not  particularly  want  to  see  the  visitor  although  he  didn't 
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particularly  care.     It  may  have  been  unfortunate  that  the  referring 

worker,  whom  Harry  was  known  to  have  resented,  initiated  placement 

and  continued  to  see  him. 

Subsequently  the  visitor  telephoned  Harry.    This  was  a  helpful 

move  as  the  visitor  could  convey,  by  his  attitude,  that  he  still 

accepted  Harry.    That  Harry  was  willing  to  talk  with  the  vis  itor  seons 

to  indicate  that  Harry  was  not  entirely  adverse  to  placement.  On 

the  telephone  the  visitor  said: 

(a)  He  would  like  to  talk  things  over  with  Harry  and  does  not 
want  him  to  feel  that  visitor  is  trying  to  force  him  into  any- 
thing he  does  not  wish.    Harry  says  he  does  not  want  to  leave 
home,     (b)  Visitor  asks  if  he  will  be  there  if  visitor  comes 
out  now.    Harry  says  "sure"  to  which  visitor  replies,  "I  bet 
you  won't  be".    Harry  answers  in  turn,  "I  bet  I  will". 

(a)  Although  no  one  had  mentioned  forcing  Harry  he  suggested 
that  he  feared  the  visitor  might  coerce  him.    The  apprehension  with 
which  some  children  view  an  agency  is  illustrated  here.    The  visitor 
wisely  considered  this.     (B)  This  friendly  challenge  is  typical  of 
light  touches  that  are  well  calculated  to  motivate  the  particular 
child's  personality.    In  certain  instances  they  are  immensely  more 
effective  than  serious  discussion. 

Later  the  visitor  went  to  see  Harry  and  the  record  reads; 

(a)  Visitor  to  home  and  finds  Harry  there,  the  house  is  in 
an  uproar  with  girls  of  all  ages  running  through  the  house 
and  screaming,  so  visitor  takes  Harry  for  a  ride.  Visitor 
says  that  he  understands  Harry  has  changed  his  mind  about 
going  away  and  asks  why.    Harry  reports  immediately  for  two 
reasons.    Says  that  his  aunt  is  the  first  reason  and  goes 
into  much  detail  about  how  difficult  it  would  be  for  her  if 
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he  were  not  there  and  moreover  because  there  would  be  no  one 
there  to  do  the  errands,  etc ... .Visitor  then  asks  for  the 
second  reason  and  Harry  states  that  the  second  reason  is  his 
father.    He  tells  how  his  father  pointed  his  finger  at  Harry 
and  told  him  "to  get  out  and  go  away  somewheres  and  like  it". 
He  asks  visitor  "how  would  that  make  you  feel?"    (b)  Visitor 
replies  that  it  would  make  him  feel  like  staying  at  home  and 
not  going  away  to  which  Harry  says  that  is  just  how  he  felt 
and  what  he  said  to  father.     (C)  Visitor  then  has  long  talk 
with  him  on  the  subject  of  staying  at  home  and  just  exactly 
who  that  is  hurting.     It  doesn't  take  very  long  for  Harry  to 
admit  that  he  is  probably  hurting  himself,  and  going  over  the 
pros  and  cons  of  a  farm  placement  Harry  tends  much  more  to  see 
the  positive  factors  rather  than  the  negative  ones,  such  as 
long  hours,  extremely  hard  work,  etc.,  that  visitor  brings  up. 
He  has  thought  it  over  and  feels  that  he  would  like  a  farm  much 
better  than  a  camp.    He  does  not  care  how  long  he  has  to  work 
and  recognizes  that  it  will  be  hard  at  first.    He  is  still 
enthusiastic  about  having  a  physical  examination.  Before 
leaving,  visitor  talks  with  him  about  his  probation  period. 
Harry's  attitude  seems  to  be  very  healthy  and  sincere  on  this 
score.    He  says  that  he  thinks  that  his  experience  of  getting 
trouble  will  really  do  him  good  because  he  knows  now  how 
foolish  he  was.     (D)  He  describes  how  he  nearly  broke  down 
seeing  his  mother  crying  in  court.    He  says  "It  is  lucky  my 
mother  came  and  not  my  father  or  I  might  have  gone  on  from 
bad  to  worse".    Visitor  tells  him  that  the  farm  placement 
might  not  only  help  him  physically,  but  get  him  away  so  that 
he  could  think  better  about  his  home  problems  and  enumerates 
Harry's  problems  to  him,  including  his  delinquency  from  v»rhich 
he  seems  to  be  recovering  admirably.    Visitor  says  all  boys 
have  problems,    harry  admits  that  it  would  be  helpful.  (E) 
When  visitor  asks  him  if  he  would  mind  being  away  from  Pumkin- 
ville,  he  says  rather  explosively,  "Get  me  as  far  away  as  you 
can.    Send  me  to  Cuba  if  you  can  arrange  it".    Harry  insists 
that  he  won't  change  his  mind  this  time  even  though  he  did 
last  time  because  this  time  he  will  be  telling  his  father  and 
not  being  told  by  him.     (f)  He  asks  visitor  to  telephone  him 
on  the  night  of  s/s  just  to  be  sure  because  he  wants  to  talk 
it  over  with  his  father  and  mother. 

(a)     It  is  interesting  that  the  visitor  asked  Harry  the  reason 

why  he  changed  his  mind  rather  than  trying  to  express  it  for  him  as 

he  might  have  with  a  child  who  found  it  difficult  to  express  himself. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  first  interview  Harry  denied  any 
tension  between  the  father  and  himself;  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  claim- 
ed that  he  wanted  to  work  for  his  father  sometime.     It  has  been  recog- 
nized before  that  children  often  hesitate  to  speak  of  tension  between 
their  parents  and  themselves.    However,  Harry  may  have  had  an  added 
reason  for  denying  tension.    He  may  have  been  very  ambivalent  toward 
his  father.     In  (b)  the  visitor  said  he  would  do  the  very  thing  he 
later  convinced  Harry  was  foolish  to  do.    Although  this  may  seem 
inconsistent  and  even  dangerous,  the  purpose  seems  obvious  and 
worthy.    The  visitor  probably  felt  that  Harry  could  not  consider  the 
problem  logically  or  see  the  visitor's  point  of  view  until  Harry 
realized  that  the  visitor  understood  how  he  felt  and  was  sure  that 
the  visitor  would  not  condemn  him  or  think  him  ridiculous.    In  (C) 
the  visitor  now  seems  perfectly  free  to  allow  Harry  to  choose  a  farm 
placement.    He  wisely  tells  Harry  all  the  hazards  of  such  a  choice. 
(D)  Here  is  a  reference  to  Harry's  feelings  for  his  mother  and  father 
which  may  be  important.     (E)  Note  the  extreme  swing  of  Harry's  feel- 
ings about  leaving  home;  that  he  could  change  so  completely  and  quick- 
ly may  be  a  warning  note  about  his  ambivalent  feelings,     (f)  The  visi- 
tor wisely  allowed  Harry  to  think  over  his  decision.    If  he  had  done 
this  in  the  first  interview  Harry  might  not  have  avoided  him  so  much 
the  second  time  the  visitor  attempted  to  see  him. 

Harry  was  seen  once  more  with  his  father  and  mother.    The  visitor 
recorded  that  the  father  was  a  "little  pompous"  and  "he  thus  made  an 
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attempt  to  talk  directly  to  Harry  as  he  wanted  him  to  realize  that 
he  was  the  important  individual".    Placement  was  explained  to  the 
family.    Mother  asked  if  Harry  would  be  overworked  and  the  visitor 
reassia'ed  her  about  this  point.    The  father  wondered  what  would  hap- 
pen if  Harry  didn't  like  the  farm  and  the  visitor  carefully  explained 
that  most  children  had  a  little  difficulty  in  adjusting  at  first  but 
if  they  stuck  it  out  they  usually  got  along  very  well.    Harry  had  now 
decided  definitely  that  he  wanted  to  be  placed.    The  father  thought 
it  would  do  him  good.    The  visitor  arranged  that  the  father  would  see 
that  Harry  got  on  the  bus  for  the  farm.    The  visitor  asked  Harry  to 
stick  it  out,  at  least  for  a  month  vmtil  visitor  returned  from  his 
vacation. 

When  the  visitor  arrived  at  the  foster  home,  after  his  vacation, 
the  foster  mother  reported  that  the  father's  letters  had  upset  Harry, 
that  the  father  had  telephoned  twice,  and  sent  funny  books  which  made 
Harry  homesick,  and  Harry  was  determined  to  go  home.     The  visitor 
talked  with  Harry  and  at  first  he  said  that  he  had  too  much  work  to 
do.    Later  he  said  "all  that  is  wrong  with  me  is  homesickness.    I  did 
not  realize  that  I  would  long  to  go  home  this  way.    I  think  the 
foster  home  and  family  are  fine". 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Harry  was  reluctant  to  give  his 
real  reason  for  leaving  the  farm.    Harry  insisted  on  going  home  and 

he  did.    His  adjustment  after  he  retvirned  home  is  not  known.    He  got 
a  job  and  no  more  was  heard  from  him. 


There  is  no  proof  that  a  different  preparation  would  have  in- 
fluenced the  outcome  of  this  placement.    However,  three  different 
aspects  of  the  preparation  might  have  been  handled  differently. 

(1)  Harry's  ambivalence  about  placement  and  his  father  might 
have  been  more  thoroughly  thought  through.    Only  part  of  one  inter- 
view was  devoted  to  this.     (2)  The  father  might  have  participated 
more  in  placement.    All  discussions  with  the  father  have  been  noted. 
Possibly  the  visitor  felt  that  Harry  would  not  accept  placement  if 
his  father  had  anything  to  do  with  it.    However,  Harry  was  certainly 
not  indifferent  to  his  father  or  he  would  not  have  refused  to  be 
placed  when  the  father  told  him  to  go.    The  father  might  have  partici- 
pated in  some  way  that  would  not  have  interfered  with  Harry's  partici- 
pation.   Perhaps  Harry  felt  guilty  about  accepting  the  farm  placement 
and  this  might  account  for  his  desire  to  return  home.    If  his  father 
had  participated  Harry  might  have  been  more  able  to  accept  placement. 
The  referring  worker,  as  stated  previously,  said  that  the  father 
could  usually  be  appealed  to  and  when  this  was  done  he  felt  important 
and  cooperated.    The  visitor  might  have  seen  him  alone,  with  Harry's 
permission,  and  discussed  ways  in  which  the  father  could  help  Harry 
after  placement  and  ways  to  avoid  making  Harry  homesick.    The  visi- 
tor's note  that  the  father  was  a  "little  pompous"  may  have  indicated 
that  the  visitor  did  not  relate  easily  to  the  father  and  did  not  want 

to  work  with  him. 

(3)  The  mother  might  have  been  included  in  placement  plans.  The 
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referring  worker  and  Harry  indicated  that  he  was  attached  to  his 
mother.    All  the  discussion  that  the  visitor  had  with  the  mother  has 
been  noted.    The  visitor  on  first  seeing  the  mother  recorded  that  she 
was  "simple,  pleasant,  and  dull  intellectually".    The  reffering  work- 
er reported  that  the  mother  "was  from  poor  stock  and  mentally  retard- 
ed".    It  is  possible  that  the  visitor  was  so  influenced  by  these  im- 
pressions that  he  assxamed  that  the  mother  was  incapable  of  participa- 
tion.   This  mother  seemed  kindly  and  anxious  for  Harry's  welfare. 
Although  he  had  been  in  much  trouble,  the  record  does  not  state  that 
she  criticized  him.    Most  parents  in  this  study  did  criticize  their 
children.    Rather  this  mother  seemed  concerned  about  Karry  and  asked 
if  he  would  be  overworked.    The  ability  to  participate  is  probably 
determined  as  much  by  emotional  attitude  as  by  intelligence.  This 
mother  did  not  need  to  help  in  the  plan,  as  this  might  have  inter- 
fered with  Harry's  participation,  but  she  appears  to  have  had  the 
ability  to  participate  in  some  other  way. 

Probably  the  most  decisive  factor  in  Harry's  lack  of  adjustment 
was  the  visitor's  vacation.    If  the  visitor  could  have  seen  Harry 
soon  after  placement  he  probably  could  have  helped  him  with  his  feel- 
ings before  they  accumulated  to  a  point  of  decision. 

As  in  all  these  cases,  there  are  many  factors  in  adjustment  or 
non-adjustment  that  are  not  discussed  here  because  they  do  not  relate 
to  the  preparation  for  placement. 
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CASE  IV  -  Sam 

The  visitor  of  this  case  was  the  same  man  that  prepared  Harry. 
This  preparation  is  considered  the  most  thorough  of  any  under  study. 
In  general,  it  is  representative  of  the  method  in  which  adolescent 
"boys  were  prepared  for  placement. 

Sam,  a  16  year  old  boy,  was  referred  by  a  family  agency.  The 

family  worker  telephoned  the  CHS  and  said; 

(a)  Sam's  behavior  has  been  so  annoying  in  school  for  the 
last  three  years  that  the  school  threatens  to  suspend  him. 
(B)  He  has  been  to  camp  for  the  last  three  summers  and  each 
time  improved  while  he  was  away  from  home,     (c)  Sam's  father 
and  mother  were  divorced  when  he  was  small  and  Sam  was  placed 
in  a  private  boarding  home  which  is  believed  to  have  been  an 
unhappy  experience  for  him.     (d)  His  mother  remarried  and  had 
one  child.    The  step-father  does  not  want  Sam  in  the  home  and 
will  not  do  anything  to  help  him.    The  worker  got  to  know  Sam 
and  had  him  studied  at  a  Child  Guidance  Clinic  but  it  did  not 
seem  to  help  him.     (E)  The  worker  has  not  spoken  of  a  foster 
home  to  Sam  but  will  this  afternoon. 

This  referring  worker  has  already  indicated  the  helpful  nature 

of  her  role.    She  has  given  the  CHS  visitor  some  valuable  hints  about 

Sam,  related  areas  of  probably  conflict  (a)  (C)  (D)  in  his  life  and 

also  given  a  clue  to  a  pleasant,  helpful  experience  (B).     (E)  The 

worker  has  not  yet  spoken  of  placement  to  Sam,  which  the  visitor  may 

appreciate.    One  wonders  if  it  was  wise  to  have  the  referring  worker 

approach  Sam  about  placement  before  Sam's  feelings  about  the  worker 

were  known. 

The  referring  worker  then  called  the  CHS  again  and  said  that 
Sam  was  willing  to  consider  placement  away  from  home  but  had  one 
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reservation;    he  wanted  to  return  home  in  a  year  or  two.    Again  the 
referring  worker  gave  a  hint  that  might  be  valuable  to  the  visitor. 
Possibly  Sam  was  a  little  afraid  that  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  re- 
turn home.    The  worker  also  reported  that  the  school  was  being  very 
critical  and  that  it  would  be  helpful  if  Sam  could  be  placed  at  once. 
The  visitor  asked  the  worker  to  tell  the  mother  to  come  to  the  office 
and  also  asked  the  worker  to  help  the  mother  understand  that  at  pres- 
ent CHS  was  merely  studying  the  situation  in  order  to  see  how  CHS 
could  help  the  mother  in  planning  for  Sam.    Probably  the  visitor  had 
a  good  reason  for  seeing  the  mother  first,  although  from  the  facts 
presented  in  the  record  it  would  appear  that  it  might  have  been  eas- 
ier to  gain  Sam's  confidence  if  the  visitor  had  approached  him  first. 

Mother  comes  to  office.    She  feels  something  must  be  done  as 
the  school  won't  stand  Sam's  behavior  any  more ... .Mother 
throws  up  her  hands  and  says  visitor  cannot  imagine  how  annoy- 
ing he  can  be.... She  would  like  to  have  him  sent  away  to 
military  school.... He  has  lied  to  his  mother  about  his  work 
and  progress  at  the  school.    She  says  he  will  lie  at  the 
slightest  opening  and  will  not  be  affected  at  all  by  any 
punishment  that  is  dealt  to  him. 

This  parent's  view    toward  her  child  was  typical  of  many  of  the 
parents  in  this  study.    The  parents  were  frequently  discoxiraged  and 
upset  about  the  child  and  often  felt  that  the  child  needed  restric- 
tions.   They  usually  talked  about  what  the  child  had  done  to  them 
rather  than  what  they  had  done  to  the  child  to  produce  the  behavior 

that  they  disliked. 

The  visitor  then  read  the  referring  worker's  records  and  the 
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following  pertinent  information  was  revealed: 

Sam  is  hostile  towards  the  referring  worker  and  was  believed, 
by  the  child  guidance  clinic,  to  react  poorly  to  women.  Sam's 
consistent  pattern  of  behavior  is  to  deny  authority,    iie  is 
very  apt  to  be  sulky  and  refuse  to  talk.    Sam  feels  rejec"ced 
by  his  mother  and  step-father.     The  child  guidance  clinic 
reports  that  his  mother  is  a  punishing  and  rejecting  person* 
The  step-father  is  close  to  sending  Sam  to  a  reform  school. 
Sam  is  troubled  by  soiling  and  enuresis,  both  of  which  im- 
proved at  camp. 

The  importance  of  reading  the  referring  worker's  records  is 
apparent.    If  the  visitor  had  read  them  before  any  action  was  taken 
he  might  have  started  placement  off  in  a  different  manner.  The 
mother,  who  was  reported  to  be  rejecting,  might  not  have  been  apprcedi 
ed  concerning  placement  before  this  matter  was  discussed  with  Sam. 
The  visitor  again  gains  some  valuable  hints  about  Sam's  attitude  and 
behavior . 

At  this  time  a  definite  decision  was  made  that  the  visitor  alone 

would  work  with  Sam  and  his  family. 

The  first  interview  with  Sam  follows: 

To  home  to  see  Sam  by  appointment....  (a)  As  mother  shows  no 
indication  of  leaving  visitor  alone  with  Sam,  visitor  suggests 
a  ride  in  the  auto  to  which  Sam  accedes,     (b)  Visitor  opens 
interview  by  saying  that  he  understands  from  Miss  Z.  (referring 
worker)  that  she  has  talked  over  with  Sam  the  possibility  of 
placement  for  a  year  or  so,  and  that  visitor  wants  Sam  to  be 
very  frank  and  tell  him  how  he  feels  about  the  whole  matter. 
(C)  Sam  immediately  says  that  he  has  been  doing  better  in 
school  lately  and  adds  '*for  the  past  two  weeks".    Ifiihen  asked 
in  what  way  and  what  has  been  wrong  previously  with  school, 
Sam  says  "it's  my  attitude*^.    Asked  what  he  means  by  that  he 
replies  "Oh,  I  have  been  associating  with  the  wrong  boys — 
wise  guys".    He  continues  to  say  he  has  not  been  in  any  trouble 
for  two  weeks  and  as  there  are  only  six  weeks  more  to  the 
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school  year,  he  doesn't  feel  that  he  should  change  schools 
or  go  away  at  this  time.    He  is  quite  emphatic  about  this 
to  the  point  of  defiance.    Visitor  asks  him  about  his  trade 
and  he  tells  about  how  he  loves  electricity  and  that  he  does 
quite  well  in  it.    Sam  continues  by  saying  that  he  would  like 
to  get  a  job  this  summer  in  electrical  work.    Says  the  only 
thing  against  him  is  his  age  because  there  are  plenty  of  jobs. 
(E)  Visitor  suggests  that  Sam  has  probably  had  other  two  week 
periods  when  he  has  improved  as  he  has  lately  and  that  this 
may  be  too  short  a  period  to  tell  at  present  whether  he  has 
been  able  to  effect  a  permanent  change  in  "attitude"  for  the 
better.    Sam  is  silent  and  says  nothing  at  this.    As  they  ride 
along  he  becomes  more  silent  and  defiant,  a  very  sullen  look 
appearing  on  his  face.  This  had  been  aptly  described  by  both 
mother  and  Mss  Z»    ^  presses  against  his  door  and  looks  out 
of  the  window,  making  very  few  comments. 

In  (a)  the  visitor  accomplished  several  things  that  were  prob- 
ably helpful  to  the  interview.    He  gave  Sam  an  opportunity  to  talk 
with  the  visitor  alone,  he  proffered  a  slight  gift  to  Sam  by  taking 
him  for  a  ride,  Sam  was  given  a  chance  to  talk  freely  without  looking 
directly  at  the  visitor  or  without  the  visitor  looking  at  him,  and 
the  interview  took  place  under  less  formal  and  different  conditions 
than  those  interviews  that  Sam  had  had  with  the  referring  worker  or 
the  child  guidance  worker.    These  things  are  all  very  small  but  they 
may  help  a  child  with  his  feelings  of  strangeness  and  apprehension 
in  the  first  interview.     (B)    Here  the  visitor  brought  up  placement 
as  something  Sam  had  been  considering  and  the  visitor  did  not  make 
the  mistake  of  assuming  that  Sam  had  already  accepted  placement. 
Note  that  the  visitor  carefully  said  "for  a  year  or  two"  as  he  had 
been  forewarned  by  the  referring  worker  that  Saia  wanted  to  be  sure 
he  would  return  home.    The  rest  of  the  sentence  has  a  friendly  ring 
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which  implies  the  visitor's  interest  in  and  respect  for  Sam's  opin- 
ion.    (C)  Sam's  answer  was  very  interesting.    First  of  all,  this 
answer  must  have  implied  to  the  visitor  that  Sam  was  not  ready  yet 
to  accept  placement.    Secondly,  Sam's  difficulties  had  not  been  dis- 
cussed but  he  assumed  that  he  was  being  placed  because  of  them  and 
he  was  on  the  defensive.    The  visitor  followed  the  boy's  lead  and 
did  not  make  him  more  defensive  by  saying,  as  he  might  have,  that 
two  weeks  wasn't  a  very  long  time  to  do  well.    Rather  he  allowed  Sam 
to  direct  the  discussion  but  at  the  same  time  the  visitor  kept  it 
sharply  focused  on  Sam's  problems.    Sam  then  explained  his  problem 
by  saying  "it's  my  attitude".    Possibly  he  was  repeating  v/hat  had 
been  told  him  by  other  people.    He  indicated  that  he  had  no  real 
problem,  that  it  vwas  just  the  boys  he  went  around  vdth,  and  that  was 
no  longer  a  problem.    He  then  gave  a  perfectly  rational  and  acceptable 
reason  for  not  leaving  home.    His  mood  was  apparently  defiant  as  re- 
ported.    In  (D)  the  visitor  did  not  press  placement  but  asked  about 
something  that  he  knew  was  pleasant  to  Sam  as  his  mother  had  referred 
to  it.    Sam  answered  and  seemed  to  feel  proud  to  talk  about  his  trade. 
(E)  The  visitor  changed  the  subject  but  he  related  the  renewed  dis- 
cussion of  placement  to  Sam's  previous  statements.    Sam  reacts  in 
his  typical  way.    At  this  point  most  visitors  would  have  a  sinking 
feeling  and  would  search  their  minds  for  something  to  say. 
The  interview  continued: 


(F)  Visitor  suggests  that  the  type  of  "attitude"  that  Sam 
has  spoken  about  doesn't  usually  just  happen,  and  exists 
because  a  fellow  is  unhappy  in  some  way,  either  at  school, 
in  his  ovm  home,  or  somewhere  else.    Sajn  immediately  denies 
the  home  implication  and  says  that  his  only  trouble  is  be- 
cause he  associates  with  the  wTong  boys.    Visitor  asks  whether 
he  still  goes  around  with  them,  to  which  he  replies,  "No,  I 
don't  pay  any  attention  to  them  now".    He  then  says  that  he 
should  get  home  as  near  4:30  as  possible  because  of  his  paper 
route.     (G)  Visitor  says  that  he  understands  how  a  fellow 
feels  when  he  comes  face  to  face  vath  the  problem  of  leaving 
his  own  home.    Visitor  says  that  for  one  thing  Sam  would  prob- 
ably want  to  be  sure  that  he  can  go  back  home  afterwards. 
Sam  says  "yes".    Visitor  says  he  understands  how  Sam  feels, 
but  would  like  to  tell  him  what  the  CHS  can  do  for  a  boy  if 
it  seems  advisable  that  he  leave  hone  for  a  short  time. 
Visitor  then  describes  foster  home  placement  where  a  boy  v^ould 
attend  school  in  whatever  community  he  lived  in,  and  boarding 
school  placement.    Sam  immediately  resists  the  boarding  school 
plan,  saying  that  he  never  would  go  to  a  boarding  school  if 
his  life  depended  on  it.    Visitor  asks  why  he  feels  this  way 
and  he  says  he  has  heard  too  much  about  them  from  other  boys. 
Beyond  this  he  will  not  be  more  specific.     (H)  Sfm  now  becomes 
more  sullen  than  ever  and  after  a  short  period  of  silence 
visitor  tells  Sam  that  he  wants  him  to  know  that  visitor  under- 
stands exactly  the  kind  of  thoughts  that  are  probably  running 
through  his  head.    Visitor  suggests  that  when  he  talked  it  over 
with  i/Iiss  Z.  there  were  some  things  about  the  idea  that  prob- 
ably attracted  him,  but  since  then  he  has  become  more  and  more 
afraid  of  the  idea  and  when  actually  meeting  the  man  who  is 
to  talk  it  over  with  him  he  feels  quite  afraid.    Visitor  sug- 
gests that  one  reason  why  he  doesn't  like  the  idea  of  a  board- 
ing school  is  that  perhaps  he  would  feel  totally  out  of  place 
with  a  new  group  of  boys  that  he  didn't  know.     Sam  nods  his 
head  vigorously  and  says  this  is  true.    Visitor  then  remarks 
that  Sam  is  probably  using  his  two  weeks  improvement  as  an 
excuse  for  not  having  to  go  away  from  home  and  to  perhaps 
cover  up  some  of  his  fears  about  leaving  home. 

In  (f)  the  visitor  attempted  to  accept  Sam's  attitude  and  tried 

to  understand  it.    Note  the  way  Sam  denied  that  he  v/as  unhappy  about 

home  conditions  and  again  claimed  that  his  only  trouble  was  that  he 

associated  with  the  wrong  boys.    Sam  indicated  in  no  uncertain  terms 


that  he  wanted  to  go  home,  although  again  he  offered  a  reasonable 
excuse.     (G)  The  visitor  tried  to  crystalize  Sam's  feelings.  The 
information  from  the  referring  agency  helped  him.    Note  that  even 
though  the  referring  worker  and  the  visitor  had  discussed  placement 
as  only  lasting  for  a  short  time,  Sam  did  not  seem  to  be  convinced 
of  this.    This  illustrates  how  long  it  takes  a  child  to  work  through 
his  fears  of  placement.    It  may  seem  strange  to  have  waited  this 
long  to  explain  placement  but  probably  the  visitor  wished  to  wait 
until  Sam  was  in  the  right  mood  to  absorb  the  explanation.  Sam 
resisted  the  boarding  school  plan  but  refused  to  tell  why.    In  (H) 
visitor  again  endeavored  to  crystalize  thoughts  that  Sam  was  having 
and  to  indicate  that  he  understood.    He  did  not  accuse  Sam  of  chang- 
ing his  mind,  and  thus  put  him  on  the  defensive,  nor  did  he  ask  him 
why  he  changed  his  mind.    Apparently  the  visitor  felt  that  Sam  was 
so  bothered  by  his  inner  feelings  that  he  could  not  absorb  logical 
reasons  why  he  should  be  placed. 
The  interview  continues: 

(l)  Sam  changes  the  subject  to  summer  camp  because  visitor 
is  driving  along  the  road  used  to  go  to  the  canip.  Visitor 
talks  over  camp  with  him  and  Sam  admits  great  improvement 
on  returning  home.    Visitor  asks  how  he  felt  about  going 
to  camp  the  first  summer.    Sam  grins  and  says  that  he  didn't 
want  to  go.    Visitor  draws  a  parallel  between  this  and  leav- 
ing home  and  the  way  he  feels  about  boarding  school.  Sam 
then  says  that  he  has  a  physical  infirmity  which  would  make 
it  impossible  for  him  to  go  to  a  boarding  school.  Visitor 
asks  him  what  this  is  and  he  replies  that  he  wets  the  bed 
and  the  fellows  would  make  fun  of  him  and  he  couldn't  stand 
that.    Visitor  suggests  that  this  may  have  been  the  reason 
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why  he  didn't  want  to  go  to  camp,  to  which  Sam  replies 
"it  "wias  the  only  reason".    Visitor  asks  if  his  bed-wetting 
improved  while  at  camp,  to  which  he  replies  "yes".  Visitor 
points  out  that  perhaps  it  does  him  good  to  get  away  from 
home  and  vdth  other  fellows  and  that  if  he  were  away  for  a 
longer  period  the  lasting  positive  effect  of  the  experience 
might  be  greater,     (j)  Sam  then  says  sometimes  he  feels  he 
would  like  to  get  away  from  it  all.    On  being  asked  what  he 
means  he  says  "Well,  it  might  be  a  good  thing  to  get  away 
and  get  off  to  a  fresh  start".    Visitor  agrees  and  says  CHS 
might  be  able  to  help  him  get  a  fresh  start.    Visitor  says 
that  before  the  subject  of  boarding  schools  be  dismissed 
entirely,  he  would  like  to  tell  Sam  about  one  in  particular 
which  is  a  trade  school.    Visitor  then  describes  the  Cambridge 
Republic  suid  Sam  becomes  immediately  interested,    '/yhen  visitor 
remarks  that  he  worked  there  at  one  time  and  happens  to  know 
that  there  are  four  or  five  boys  there  who  wet  their  beds  at 
night,  Sam  says,  "I  wouldn't  be  the  only  one  then,  would  I?" 
He  asks  for  more  information  and  visitor  describes  the  money 
system,  how  boys  pay  for  their  meals  euid  their  rooms,  and 
that  they  are  paid  according  to  their  progress  and  achieve- 
ment.   Sam  responds  to  this  idea  with  marked  enthusiasm. 
Visitor  suggests  that  perhaps  he  would  like  to  see  a  cata- 
logue of  the  school.     Sam  says  he  would  and  an  appointment 
is  made  for  s/ll.    Visitor  remarks  that  this  is  just  one 
possibility  and  that  Sam  might  feel  that  he  would  rather  go 
to  a  private  home.    Visitor  asks  him  to  think  about  it  care- 
fully over  the  weekend. 

(k)  Just  before  getting  out  of  the  car,  Sam  says  that 
perhaps  if  he  went  away  and  came  back  his  step-father  would 
be  better  toward  him.    Rather  ruefully  he  adds  that  he 
doesn't  think  the  step-father  likes  him  very  much  nov«. 
Visitor  remarks  that  it  is  probably  difficult  for  Sam  to  do 
his  best  work  when  he  is  bothered  about  things  at  home  and 
that  this  is  another  reason  why  "a  fresh  start"  might  be  very 
helpful.    Sam  is  quite  accepting  of  visitor  at  end  of  inter- 
view and  looks  straight  at  him  rather  than  turning  his  head 
away.    Y^hen  feeling  this  way,  Sam  is  a  very  pleasant  looking 
boy.    He  chooses  to  talk  with  visitor  for  an  extra  five 
minutes  about  the  Cambridge  Republic  although  it  is  after 
4:30  when  he  wished  to  be  home. 

In  (l)  Sam  agreed  with  the  visitor  but  was  not  yet  ready  to 

fully  acquiesce  and  he  changed  the  subject.    The  visitor  again  took 

up  Sam's  thread  but  again  wove  it  into  the  purpose  of  the  interview. 
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The  visitor  drev/  on  information  from  the  referring  worker  and  related 
placement  to  a  pleasant  and  helpful  experience  that  Sam  had  had.  Sem 
now  seemed  to  accept  the  visitor  as  he  told  him  the  real  reason  why 
he  didn't  want  to  leave  home.     It  will  be  remembered  that  Sam  gave 
another  reason  for  not  leaving  home  at  the  beginning  of  the  inter- 
view.   Perhaps  it  is  fortunate  that  Sam  brought  this  out  himself  as 
it  gave  the  visitor  the  opportvmity  to  show  Sam  that  he  could  still 
accept  him  even  though  he  did  wet  his  bed.    Apparently  only  after 
Sam's  fears  were  somewhat  dispelled  could  he  consider  placement. 
The  visitor  allowed  Sam  to  think  over  placement  which  showed  Sam 
that  he  had  freedom  and  also  suggested  that  the  visitor  was  not 
hampered  by  a  need  to  impose  placement  on  Sam. 

(j)  Here  Sam  hinted  at  trouble  at  home,  which  he  formerly  denied, 
and  the  visitor  strove  to  bring  it  out.  Yet  when  Sam  indicated  that 
he  was  not  ready  to  do  this,  the  visitor  did  not  probe  him.  Sam  now 
appeared  much  more  able  to  consider  and  accept  placement  than  he  was 
before.  In  (k)  he  told  the  visitor  about  his  step-father.  Note  how 
the  visitor  tied  this  up  with  the  purpose  of  placement. 

Four  days  later  the  visitor  saxt  Sam  again  and  went  driving  with 

him.    The  record  reads: 

...Sam  asks  how  long  he  will  have  to  stay.    Visitor  says  he 
wants  to  talk  this  over  m.th  him  frankly  because  the  Cambridge 
Republic  doesn't  think  they  can  really  help  a  boy  unless  he 
promises  to  go  for  two  years.    This  is  quite  a  problem  for 
Sam  and  he  wrestles  with  it  for  the  rest  of  the  interview. 
He  seems  to  see  that  it  is  better  to  go  to  a  school  for  two 


years  rather  than  to  go  for  one,  but  doesn't  like  the  idea 
of  being  away  from  home  so  long.    He  then  asks  the  visitor 
about  foster  home  placement.    Visitor  asks  him  what  he  would 
want  in  such  a  placement.    At  first  he  doesn't  seem  able  to 
describe  the  type  of  home  he  wants,  but  finally  says  "I  don't 
think  that  would  work  out  so  well  anyway".    Visitor  asks  why, 
to  which  he  replies,        "I  don't  think  there  would  be  disci- 
pline enough.     I  would  be  apt  to  go  out  at  night  and  never 
come  back  inatil  the  next  morning  and  then  where  would  I  be?" 
Sam  thinks  the  school  would  be  better  for  him  in  this  respect. 
He  gets  a  little  discouraged  because  he  thinks  a  lot  of  the 
boys  would  be  bigger  than  he... Sam  seems  fairly  discouraged 
about  the  whole  plan  and  changes  his  mind  twice  in  two  min- 
utes.   As  he  then  seems  confused  visitor  reiterates  some  of 
Sam's  phrases  of  the  last  interviev^r  whereby  he  v/anted  a  fresh 
start  so  that  he  could  get  back  on  his  feet.... Sam  finally 
admits  that  he  is  again  afraid  of  the  enuresis  and  seems 
eager  to  receive  visitor's  assurance  again  that  there  are 
other  boys  there  with  the  same  problem.    Visitor  tells  him 
to  think  it  over  some  more  and  keep  the  catalogue  for  a  few 
days.    He  is  much  more  cheerful  and  says  he  guesses  it  is 
the  school  for  him. 

Sam  again  wrestled  with  the  thought  of  placement.    It  is  an 
indication  of  his  good  relationship  with  the  visitor  that  he  felt  so 
free  to  do  this.     Note  that  the  visitor,  without  imposing  his  views, 
let  Sam  consider  a  foster  home  even  though  the  visitor  probably  felt 
that  the  school  was  the  best  plan.    Sam  again  discussed  his  enuresis, 
even  though  he  seemed  assured  about  this  in  the  first  interview. 

Two  weeks  later  the  visitor  saw  Sam  and  the  step-father.  Later 
the  visitor  talked  to  Sam  alone  and  Sam  had  definitely  decided  that 
he  wanted  to  go  to  the  school.    He  told  the  visitor  frankly  of  his 
poor  school  work  and  that  his  step-father  hated  him. 

A  few  days  later  Sam  and  the  visitor  visited  the  school  and  Sam 


decided  he  liked  it.     In  a  week  more  he  left  for  the  school.  One 


year  and  four  months  have  elapsed  since  Sam  was  placed  and  he  has 
made  a  good  adjustment. 
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CHAPTER  VI 
SmiMARY  AMD  CONCLUSIONS 

The  purpose  of  this  thesis  was  to  discover  how  problem  children, 
placed  betv/een  January  1,  1941  and  September  1,  1942,  were  prepared 
for  placement  by  the  Chxirch  Home  Society,  Boston,  Massachusetts  and 
how  the  parents  of  these  children  were  prepared.    Twenty-seven  case 
records  were  examined  and  then  discussed  with  the  visitors  of  the 
cases  to  discover  how  placement  was  explained  and  how  parents  and 
children  participated  in  placement. 

As  a  background  to  evaluate  and  understand  the  visitor's  work  in 
preparing  these  children  and  parents  several  conditions  surrounding 
placement  were  first  discussed.    It  was  found  that  all  of  the  children 
were  referred  by  social  agencies.    Eight  of  the  referring  agencies  had 
the  power  to  enforce  placement  and  twelve  of  the  agencies  had  already 
treated  the  children  they  had  referred  in  their  own  homes.  Almost 
two-thirds  of  the  children  continued  to  have  contact  with  the  referr- 
ring  agency  after  application  for  placement.     In  some  cases  the  re- 
ferring agency  aided  the  preparation  and  in  others  it  appeared  to 
hinder  it.    Two-thirds  of  the  referring  agencies  requested  immediate 
placement,  which  rushed  some  placements.    The  average  nvimber  of  days 
betvreen  application  and  placement  was  49  days.    Over  one-half  of  the 
children  were  outside  their  own  home  at  the  time  of  application.  The 
average  age  of  the  children  was  13.5  years. 
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One  section  was  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  preparation  of 
the  parents.    Preparation  was  examined  from  two  different  aspects: 
the  explanation  of  placement  and  the  parent's  participation  in  place- 
ment.   The  father  and  mother  of  a  given  child  were  considered  as  one 
and  were  referred  to  as  "the  parent". 

Three  parents  were  not  seen  by  the  CHS  visitors;     the  remaining 
twenty-four  parents  were  seen  an  average  of  3.3  times.     The  twenty- 
four  parents  only  will  be  considered  in  the  following  figures.  For 
the  purpose  of  analysis  the  explanation  of  placement  was  divided  into 
three  parts:    the  purpose  of  placement,  the  control  and  supervision 
exercised  by  the  CHS,  and  the  nature  of  the  foster  home.  Fifteen 
parents  were  told  the  purpose  of  placement,  two  were  not,  and  it  was 
not  known  whether  purpose  was  explained  in  the  remaining  cases.  Sev- 
enteen parents  were  explained  the  control  and  supervision  exercised 
by  the  agency,  one  was  not,  and  in  six  cases  the  facts  were  not  known. 
Twenty-one  parents  were  told  about  the  foster  home,  one  was  not,  and 
it  was  unknown  in  two  cases. 

Two  methods  were  employed  to  judge  if  the  parents  participated 
actively  in  placement.    In  the  opinion  of  the  visitors  six  of  the 
parents  actively  participated,  sixteen  did  not,  and  it  was  unknown 
whether  the  remaining  two  participated.    The  second  method  yielded 
results  that  are  more  analytical  and  specific.    Three  parents  helped 
plan  placement,  seventeen  did  not,  and  definite  information  on  this 
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point  was  lacking  in  four  cases;  four  parents  helped  to  prepare  the 
child  for  placement,  fifteen  did  not,  and  in  five  cases  the  informa- 
tion was  uncertain.    Several  reasons  were  suggested  for  the  lack  of 
more  parental  participation.    Salient  causes  seemed  to  be  the  parents' 
inability  or  unwillingness  to  participate  and  the  visitors'  decision 
to  prevent  parental  participation  for  fear  of  its  interfering  with 
the  child's  participation. 

Only  five  parents  did  not  cooperate  after  placement.    The  prepara- 
tion of  all  parents  was  so  similar  that  there  could  be  no  marked  dif- 
ference between  the  preparation  of  those  parents  who  did  cooperate 
and  those  who  did  not.    However  it  was  suggested  that  there  might  be 
some  significance  in  these  two  results:     (1)  All  those  parents  who 
participated  in  the  visitors'  opinion,  or  who  helped  to  plan  placement 
or  to  prepare  the  child,  cooperated  after  placement.     (2)    There  were 
only  three  parents  who  accepted  placement  under  pressure  and  none  of 
these  cooperated  after  placement. 

As  with  the  parents,  the  preparation  of  the  children  was  examined 
on  two  bases:     the  explanation  of  placement  and  the  child's  partici- 
pation.   Twenty- two  children  were  seen  an  average  of  3.6  times.  The 
remaining  five  were  not  seen  by  the  CHS  visitor  before  placement.  In 
the  figures  that  follow  only  the  twenty- two  children  who  were  seen 
will  be  considered.    Explanation  of  placement  was  divided  into  three 
parts:    function  of  agency,  purpose  of  placement,  and  nature  of  foster 
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home.    Since  the  statistics  for  these  three  classifications  were  very 
similar,  they  are  considered  together  and  yield  the  following  aver- 
ages.   Fifteen  children  were  explained  placement,  two  were  not,  and 
in  5.2  cases  the  facts  were  unknown. 

The  participation  of  the  children  was  analyzed  by  two  methods: 
by  the  visitor's  judgment  and  by  specific  methods  of  participation. 
By  the  first  method  one-half  of  the  children  seen  participated 
actively  in  placement,  eight  did  not,  and  in  three  cases  it  was  not 
known  if  the  children  participated  or  not.    As  one  might  expect,  more 
older  children  participated  in  placement  than  younger  children, 
probably  because  the  former  were  of  an  age  when  they  normally  would 
make  more  decisions.    The  child's  part  in  making  the  decision  of 
placement  and  the  child's  part  in  planning  the  type  of  placement 
were  studied  as  a  second  method  of  judging  participation.    Nine  chil- 
dren helped  make  the  decision  of  placement,  eight  accepted  place- 
ment, two  children  did  not  want  placement  and  in  three  cases  the 
facts  were  not  knovm.    One-half  of  the  children  helped  plan  type  of 
placement,  a  little  over  one-fourth  did  not,  and  in  the  remaining 
cases  the  facts  were  unknown. 

The  child's  preparation  for  placement  was  compared  with  his  re- 
action to  placement.    There  were  two  significant  results:     (1)  The 
children  who  reacted  favorably  to  placement  were  seen,  on  an  average, 
twice  as  many  times  before  placement  as  the  children  who  reacted  un- 


favorably  to  placement.     (2)  Full  participation  in  placement  was 
positively  correlated  with  favorable  reaction  to  placement.  This 
positive  correlation  suggested  that  a  child's  participation  in  place 
ment  effects  a  favorable  reaction  to  placement.    However,  the  pos- 
sibility was  discussed  that  the  problem  child  who  participates  in 
placement  is  the  type  of  child  who  will  react  favorably  regardless 
of  his  preparation,  but  no  correlation  was  found  between  types  of 
problems  and  reaction  to  placement. 

It  was  considered  that  the  methods  used  in  these  cases  could 
best  be  demonstrated  by  the  analysis  of  individual  preparations. 
Thus  four  cases  were  studied  by  analyzing  the  pre-placement  inter- 
views •  I 

Inasmuch  as  this  is  a  small  sample  of  only  one  agency's  case 
work  no  general  conclusions  about  child  placing  methods  can  be 
drawn.    However,  some  conclusions  are  warranted  regarding  the  manner 
in  which  problem  children  and  their  parents  were  prepared  for  the 
children's  placement  by  the  Church  Home  Society  betv/een  January  1, 
1941  to  September  1,  1942. 

1.    Various  difficulties  hampered  preparations  for  placement. 
The  two  most  important  ones  appeared  to  be:     (1)  lack  of  time  for  a 
full  preparation  as  a  result  of  requests  for  immediate  placement  by 
the  referring  agency,  and  (2)  the  parents'  inability  or  unwilling- 
ness to  participate  in  placement. 
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2.  The  referring  agency  usually  played  a  role  in  the  prepara- 
tion for  placement,  sometimes  aiding  but  also  occasionally  hindering 
preparation. 

3.  Most  parents  received  an  explanation  of  placement  but  only 
a  few  parents  actively  participated  in  placement. 

4.  Most  children  received  an  explanation  of  placement.  The 
majority  of  the  children  over  13  years  old  actively  participated  in 
placement,  while  only  a  few  under  13  did  so.    One-half  of  the  chil- 
dren seen  participated  in  placement. 

5.  Methods  used  to  prepare  children  and  their  parents  varied 
with  each  case  but  all  seemed  to  be  directed  towards  using  friendli- 
ness, understanding,  and  cooperation  rather  than  criticism  or  domin- 
ance. 

6.  The  child's  favorable  reaction  to  placement  is  effected,  in 
some  measure,  by  his  participation  in  placement. 

The  study  of  preparation  for  placement  is  a  new  field.  The 
writer  was  unable  to  find  any  literature  pertinent  to  this  subject 
published  before  1934.    This  study  suggests  that  at  least  three  as- 
pects of  preparation  need  careful  study  by  social  workers.    They  are: 
(1)  The  referring  agency's  part  in  preparation,     (2)  the  parents' 
participation  in  preparation  for  the  child's  placement,  and  (3)  the 
young  child's  participation  in  placement. 

Approved, 

Richard  K.  Conant,  Dean 
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Schedule  used  for  the  study  of  the  preparation  for  placement  of 
twenty-seven  problem  children  and  their  parents  at  the  Church 
Home  Society,  Boston,  Mass.,  January  1,  1941  to  September  1,  1942. 


1*  Name:  2,    Case  No.:  3.  Visitor: 

4.  Age:  5.    Manner  of  Referral: 

6.  Referring  agency's  part  in  preparation: 

7.  Urgency  of  placement: 

8.  Number  of  days  between  application  and  placement: 

9.  Location  of  child  at  the  time  of  placement: 

10.  Child's  problem: 

11.  Preparation  of  the  Parents 

A.  Explanation  of  placement: 

1.  Purpose: 

2.  Control  and  supervision: 

3.  Foster  home: 

B.  Participation  of  parents 

1.  Visitor's  opinion: 

2.  Preparing  the  child: 

3.  Parent's  part  in  plaiming  placement 

C.  Relationship  with  parents  -  number  of  times  seen 

D.  After  placement 

1.  Paj-ents  cooperation: 

2.  Significant  facts  after  placement  that  relate  to 
preparation 

E.  Remarks: 

12.  Preparation  of  the  Child 

A»    Explanation  of  placement 
1.    Pvmction  of  agency: 
2»    Purpose  of  placement: 

3.  Nature  of  foster  home: 
B»    Participation  of  the  child 

1.  Visitor's  opinion: 

2.  Decision  of  placement: 

3.  Plans  for  placement: 
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Schedule  (continued) 

C»    Relationship  with  visitor 

1.  Visitor's  attitude  toward  child: 

2.  Number  of  times  seen 

D.  Conditions  after  placement 

1.  Reaction  of  child: 

2,  Significant  facts  that  relate  to  preparation: 

E.  Remarks: 
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EXPLANATION  OF  SCHEDULE 


1.  Name;    Name  of  child  whose  case  record  was  vmder  observation. 

2.  Case  No.t  Nvnnber  given  by  the  CHS. 

3.  Visitor;    CHS  social  worker  that  had  charge  of  pre-placement 
plans. 

4.  Ag«;  Child's  age  in  years  only  and  taken  at  the  time  of  CHS 
placement. 

6.    Manner  of  referral ;    The  agency  or  person  who  actually  introduced 
the  child  or  parent  to  the  CHS'  attention  for  the  purpose  of 
placement. 

6.  Referring  agency's  part  in  preparation;    Tftiether  or  not  the  re- 
ferring agency  or  person  continued  to  discuss  placement  or  a 
problon  with  the  child  or  parent  after  application  to  the  CHS. 

7.  Urgency  of  placement;    Whether  or  not  there  was  a  need  to  rush 
placement.     Tf  the  referring  agency  or  person  requested  an 
immediate  placement  it  was  considered  a  rushed  placement. 

8.  Number  of  days  between  application  and  placement;  Obvious. 

9.  Location  of  child  at  the  time  of  placement;    Where  the  child  was 
living  at  the  time  of  application  to  the  CHS. 

10.  Child's  problem;    As  indicated  by  the  referring  worker. 

11.  Preparation  of  the  Parents ;      The  preparation  of  the  mother, 
father,  step-parents  or  guardian  for  the  child's  placement. 

A.    Explanation  of  placanent;    Explanation  of  CHS  place- 
ment by  CHS  visitor. 

1.  Purpose;    Whether  or  not  the  reason  for 
placement  was  explained  to  the  parent  - 

2.  Control  and  supervision;    Whether  visitor 
and  parent  discussed  the  control  that  the 
agency  would  have  over  the  child  or  the 
rights  of  the  parents  after  the  child  was 
placed. 

3.  Foster  home;    Whether  visitor  told  parent 
something  about  what  a  foster  home  is  like, 
or  whether  visitor  told  parent  about  the 
foster  home  his  child  would  live  in» 


EXPLANATION  OF  SCHEDTTLE  (continued) 


B.    Participation  of  the  Parent;    By  participation  was  meant 
that  the  parent  took  an  active  part  in  some  part  of 
placement.    Physical  help,  such  as  taking  the  child  to 
clinic  was  not  considered  participation,  nor  was  mere 
acceptance  of  the  agency's  plan. 

1.  Visitor's  opinion;    After  being  told  the 
definition  of  participation  the  visitor  was 
asked  to  state  if  the  parent  participated. 

2.  Preparation  of  the  child:    Whether  the  parent 
discussed  with  the  CHS  visitor  ways  that  the 
parent  could  help  prepare  the  child  for  place- 
ment or  whether  it  was  known  that  the  parent 
was  given  the  responsibility  of  preparing  the 
child. 

3.  Parent's  part  in  planning  placement;  l/Thether 
the  parent  was  offered  different  plans  for 
placement  and  was  allowed  to  make  a  choice,  or 
if  the  parent  helped  make  the  plan  of  placement. 


C.    Relationship  with  Parents; 

1.    Number  of  times  the  visitor  saw  the  parent 
during  the  pre-placement  period. 


D.    After  placement;    After  the  day  of  placement. 

1.  Parent's  cooperation;     The  parents  were  con- 
sidered to  have  cooperated  unless  they  did 
something  active  to  upset  placement  plans  such 
as  removing  the  child  without  notice,  etc. 

2 .  Significant  facts  after  placement  that  relate 
to  preparation:  Any  direct  statement  made  by  the 
parent  after  placement  that  referred  to  the 
preparation  for  placement. 


E.    Remarks:    Any  special  significance  of  record  in  regard 
to  preparation. 

Preparation  of  the  child:    The  preparation  for  the  child's 
placement. 

A.    Explanation  of  placement:    Same  as  for  family. 

1.  Function  of  agency;    Whether  the  child  was  told 
the  purpose  of  the  CHS. 

2.  Purpose  of  placemait;    Same  as  for  family. 

3.  Nature  of  foster  home;  Same  as  for  family. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  SCHEDULE  (continued) 

B.  Participation  of  the  child;    Child's  participation  in 
placement.    Participation  v/as  defined  as  making  some 
decision  about  placement. 

1.    Visitor's  opinion;    Same  as  for  family 

2»    Decision  of  placement;    TVhether,  when  placement 

was  discussed  with  the  child,  he  decided  he  wanted 

to  be  placed  by  the  CHS. 
3.    Plans  for  placement;    Whether  child  helped  decide 

the  type  of  placement. 

C.  Relationship  with  visitor;    Visitor's  relationship  with 
the  ckild. 

1.  Visitor's  attitude  toward  child;    Whether  visitor 
criticized  the  child. 

2.  Number  of  times  seen;     Nxanber  of  times  the  visitor 
saw  the  child  during  the  pre-placement  period. 

D.  Conditions  after  Placement;    Conditions  after  day  of 
placement. 

1.  Reaction  of  child;     The  child  was  considered  to 
have  reacted  favorably  •unless  he  ran  away  or  was 
replaced  because  of  misbehavior. 

2.  Significant  facts  that  relate  to  preparation; 
Same  as  for  parents. 

E.  Remarks;    Any  special  significance  of  record. 
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